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Are the Educated Deaf going Forward or Falling Backward? 


A Paper read at the British Deaf and Dumb Association Congress, Liverpool, July, 1899, by Mr. James Paul, Kilmarnock.” 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I crave 
leave to put to you this most important question, 
which deeply concerns every one of us, and which 
therefore demands an immediate and careful 
consideration. It behoves us to answer the 
question candidly. Ifit be evident that we are 
falling backward, who is to blame 
for this unsatisfactory state of things? 
Perhaps the deaf themselves are to 
blame for allowing this state of 
matters to continue, as I shall pre- 
sently show. I cannot help thinking 
that the educated deafin this country 
have either been gradually falling 
backward, or been kept back during 
the past 30 years. The ever dim- 
inishing number of deaf teachers and 
missionaries is significant proof that 
this isso. There seems either to be 
no real encouragement given to the 
deaf to push forward or no fervent 
desire exhibited by the deaf them- 
selves to better themselves intellect- 
ually, socially and otherwise, This, 
I think, augurs ill for the future of 
the rising generation. What I part- 
icularly deplore to see in the news- 
papers or magazines devoted to the 
welfare of the deaf, is an advertise- 
ment fora hearing missionary. The 
word ‘“hearing’’ is inserted avowedly 
to bar even the best educated deaf 
from competing for the said position. 
Now, I want to know what the 
reason is for this? Isis because the 
deaf are considered incapable of hold- 
ing such a position? If it can be 
proved that the deaf are incompetent 
to lead the deaf either as teachers or 
missionaries, does it not naturally 
suggest that the foundation of their 
education must have been unskil- 
fully laid by their own teachers, who, 
in addition to their technical quali- 
fications, enjoy the blessings of hear- 
ing and speech? That is, of course, 
equivalent to proving that such 
teachers have failed to bring their 
pupils up to the proper standard of 
education which would qualify them to 
be missionaries or teachers, or for any |ycrative 
position in the learned professions. I do not, at 
the same time, want to be understood to argue 
that hearing missionaries or teachers are out of 
place; only, I am pleading for a fair field and no 
favor for both classes of applicants, JI really 
think it unfair that the deaf should be barred 
from competing for such positions, So, I say 
emphatically, let the right men be appointed 
whether they are deaf or hearing, No doubt 
there are some deaf-mutes who possess the 
qualifications, practical as well as technical, for 
the position of missionary, or that of teacher, not 
to say anything of other high positions, com- 
mericial, literary, artistic, &c. Therefore, I say, 
it does not reflect any credit on those charged 
with the education of the deaf if the latter fail 
prematurely in the battle of life. Certainly I do 
not mean that only deaf-mutes should hold such 
positions, but I repeat what I have already said 
that in many cases a deaf-mute could fill such a 
position quite as well, if not better, than a hear- 
ing man would get credit for doing, As a 
necessary consequence of such positions being 


closed against them, the deaf do not feel en- 
couraged to improve either themselves or their 
brethren and sisters in affliction. It has some- 
times occurred that a hearing teacher with little 
or no experience in the sign and finger language, 
has secured an appointment as missionary in a 


‘SNOW FLAKES.’’ 
Miss Elsie Abraham, daughter of the Editor of British Deaf Monthly. 


corner of the Lord's vineyard, which had been 
previously prepared, also too often in tears by 
pious and earnest deaf pioneers. This cannot 
but prove detrimental in many ways to the well- 
being, intellectual as well as moral, of the deaf 
who would otherwise have aspired after such a 
career of high usefulness to their own class. 
Such a person is certainly not qualified to minis- 
ter to the needs, or to watch over the interests of 
any deaf flock committed tohischarge. I make 
bold to say that it is not at all necessary that the 
missionary to the deafshould be a hearing and 
speaking person, and I say further that it is un- 
just to exclude a duly qualified deaf-mute from 
the position of a missionary or teacher. Being, 
however, human like the hearing people, the 
deaf have the same psssions and feelings. They 
stand in daily need of consolation and encourage- 
ment, and one who is deaf himself, and therefore 
can feel as they feel, is obviouly better fitted to 
be their guide and instructor and ‘friends in 
need’’ than one who can vaguely understand their 
requirements or wants. The foregoing isa pain- 
fully truthful summary of the state of matters in 


our own country—and let me now cite a few facts 
about our American deaf cousins, and you will at 
once realize that education has been advancing 
by leaps and bounds there. They are, indeed, 
going gloriously forward, as will be seen from 
the following statistics :— 


Firty DEAF TEACHERS ; 
E1GHT DEAF PRINCIPALS OF INSTI- 
TUTIONS AND DAY SCHOOLS; 
EIGHT DEAF CLERGYMEN; 
THREE DEAF EDITORS AND 
PUBLISHERS ; 

THREE DEAF JOURNALISTS; 
TEN DEAF IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
ONE DEAF LAWYER IN SUPREME 
CourTs ; 

ONE DEAF RECORDER OF DEEDS; 
ONE DEAF CiTy TREASURER ; 
ONE DEAF CASHIER IN A BANK; 
ONE DEAF CHEMIST. 

{ 


They have attained such high posi- 
tions solely because they have re- 
ceived every encouragement, both 
from the United States Congress, and 
their hearing principals and other 
warmly interested in the welfare of 
the deaf. Really it is sad to reflect 
how few of our deaf have attained 
to such high distinction in these 
walks of life. I well remember the 
time when deaf teachers in nearly 
all institutions were generally em- 
ployed, but now their number has 
dwindled down so that you could now 
count the remainder on the fingers 
of one hand. Their places have since 
been filled up by hearing teachers, 
and I am not prepared to say that 
this change of system has proved 
an improvement as regards educa- 
tional results actually achieved. 
Too many hearing people enter the 
profession with no experience what- 
ever, and cannot therefore be expect- 
ed to become expert in the sign and 
finger language for many years. Of 
course, in such circumstances, we 
cannot look for good results such as 
have been attained in America. It 
is an undeniable fact that there are none who 
can really understand the deaf and their wants 
so well as the deaf themselves, and those 
who have for many years been brought up 
daily and close contact with them. This is 
after all only a vivid illustration of the old 
adage ‘‘a fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.’’ The unrivalled success of the late Mr. 
Duncan Anderson, of the Glasgow Institution, 
as a teacher, wasin a great measure due to his 
employing deaf teachers. It would not be 
difficult to quote numerous instances in which 
the deaf have achieved greatness, fully equal to 
that of the hearing. In these departments of 
special work they have not been wholly depen- 
dent on the patronage and help of the hearing 
people, but have by the exercise of their own in- 
tellectual and moral power, done much to 
promote the cause of the deaf. Many, if not all 
the institutions and missions have been founded 
and brought to a high degree of efficiency, 
through their faithful discharge of pastoral 
duties, Indeed they have succeeded in many 
eases where their hearing brothers would 
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undoubtedly have failed. We have unim- 
peach able proofs of this in the flourishing con- 
idtion of so many of the existing large mis- 
sions and institutions for the deaf. I therefore 
suggest, as an improvement on the present 
system of education of the deaf that one or 
more deaf teachers should be employed in 
every institution which professes to follow the 
combined system. I would also impress upon 
you the necessity of appointing an influential 
deputation of deaf-mutes and others interested 
in the deaf cause, to urge the Government 


a> quainted with the fact I was to be but a 
silver certificate. ‘‘Only an insignificant 
silver certificate !’’ scornfully remarked my 
neighbor, a one hundred dollar note to be 
while she proudly added, ‘‘Iama gold one," 
which I found to be true of all between twenty 
dollars and ten-thousand dollars, the latter 
being the largest ever issued. 

Here we are also counted and poor un- 
fortunates who had been spoiled during the 
printing process, put to death, but woe unto 
the printer who spoils more than two out of 
every hundred sheets. From this room post- 


Deaf-Mute Entertainers in England. 


to take steps for the establishment of a col- 
lege for the deaf, on the same lines as the 
Gallaudet College for the deaf at Washington, 
U.S. A. Weare sure, that our Government, if 
thus pressed, willbe only too glad to do some- 
thing of the kind, and then we may look forward 
with hope to the attainment at no distant period 
of time, of a higher standard of education by the 
coming generation of the deaf. We know, and 
have read of the blind and black people being em- 
ployed as teachers and missionaries. Dean 
Farrar says, ‘‘ the minds of the deaf are the same 
as those of the hearing, and are ripe for develop- 
ment if encouragement is given them from the 
hearing public to go forward, and so be enabled 
to rise to any point of equality.’’ Therefore I 
cannot understand why those responsible for the 
direction of deaf affairs should have deemed it 
proper to bar such intelligent deaf applicants 
from holding important situations, such as 
missionaryships, teacherships, &c. St. Paul 
says :—'‘If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God. If any man minister, let him do 
it as of the ability which God giveth, that God 
in all things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ.’’— 7he Messenger (Ireland). 


Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PAPER DOLLAR, 


HE earliest recollections of my life are of the 
time when I constituted the fourth part of 
a sheet of the purest white paper, and found my- 
self packed securely among hundreds of other 
sheets all of us being whirled along by 
rail from Dalton, Massachusetts, where the 
Crane Bros., from the necessary materials (ex- 
actly my make up I am unable to explain, 
since it is far beyond my comprehension) had 
made us what we were. Ican distinctly remem- 
ber how my heart went pitty-pat when I over- 
heard the remark that we were on our way to 
Washington, where, at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, we were to be converted into paper 
money. At last I was to see something of the 
great world about which, in a vague sort of a 
way, I had often dreamed. 
One morning, soon after my arrival at the 
Bureau, I was given out, with dozens of other 


sheets, to the superintendent of a large room 
where, I soon learned, my back was to be print- 
ed. In the few seconds I lay uncovered await- 
ing my turn under theroller, the very sight of 
which frightened the poor little ignorant being I 
was, I had time to glance about the immense 
room, of the contents and workings of which I 
will attempt to give you an account. 

Looking about, I saw that the room contained 
over five hundred people, men and women, and 
all standing, two at each machine, Although 
before this I lay entirely covered by my brethren, 
my ears had been open, and I heard a guide ex- 
plaining to some visitors, a few things in regard 
to the roller through which I was to pass. She 
said that the engraving is done first by hand on 
soft steel dies. Thedies arethen hardened anda 
soft steel roller passed over them until the im- 
pression is retained on the roll, They then 
harden the roll, and transfer in the same man- 
ner to soft steel plates. Each plate prints from 
fifty to one hundred thousand impressions and 
any number of platescan be made from one set 
of dies. 

Iwas then startled by being lifted by an ink- 
stained hand, which I found to be that of a pale- 
faced girl, who quickly rubbed a wet brush over 
mie, (they say the printing, will not be retained un- 
less we are first moistened,) while a man was rub- 
bing green ink over a steel-plate, again polishing 
the surface so as to leave ink on the engraved por- 
tionsonly. I was next laid onthis plate, the ma- 
chine started and lo! when I came out from under- 
neath the roller, I was no longer fair and white 
on both sides, for on my back were the necessary 
designs to make me one of Uncle Sam’s servants. 
I noticed that on the plate, as I passed over it, a 
number was registered, and on inquiring of my 
more learned neighbor the reason of this, he re- 
plied that each of us is registered on the plate, 
as he passes beneath the roller, and each must 
be accounted for at night, ere the employees are 
dismissed. 

After that I must have entered dream-land, for 
I knew nothing until awakening in another 
large room, where, I soon learned, our faces were 
to be printed, which was done in much the same 
manner as the other sides, I was next taken to 
another room and laid in a large partitioned wire 
box to dry. It was while here that I became 


age stamps are sent directly to the Post-offices, 
and I heard that over twelve million, ranging 
from one cent to one hundred dollars, are sent 
each day. ; 

My next trip was to the final counting room, 
where the serial number was stamped by means 
of automatic machines, I was then packed so 
securely among others like myself that I had to 
depend solely upon my ears for information in 
regard to my future. I learned that I had during 
my sojourn at the Bureau, passed through fifty- 
two hands, and that the process of printing had 
required thirty days. 

I then enjoyed a trip to the Treasury, where 
the finishing touch—my seal—was administered. 
It was with not a little pride that I surveyed 
myself all fresh and crisp from the printers’ 
hands, and my heart was filled with wonder as 
to where my real existence would begin. 

I wish I had time to acquaint you with the re- 
mainder of myjoy and life, and the sadness I have 
witnessed. Iwas first sent to a poor woman in 
Illinois, in exchange for a dollar of her hard 
earned savings that had been gnawed to useless- 
ness by mice. I have since entered the homes of 
the wealthy ; the abodes of the poor; the con- 
tribution boxes of various churches; the haunts 
of vice and.wickedness ; have traveled north, 
east, south and west, and could tell tales that 
would convulse you with laughter, and others 
that would bring scalding tears, and yet my life 
is not half speht—at least from appearances it 
seems so, BoE; 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


There are three prosperous deaf tailors in Chicago— 
viz., A.Stein, Kolhoff and Hermann Witte. They are do- 
ing very well despite their deafness. The first two have 
stores on the south side and the latter on the west side. 
They are self sustaining. It is believed that Stein and 
Witte came to America from Germany, while Kolhoff was, 
it is thought, educated in Indiana.—Deaf World. 

Kolhoff is an Ohio boy and began his education at Co- 
lumbus.—Ed. Mad. Bulletin. 


The Tablet is inquiring ifthere is any deafman, besides 
the one at the West Virginia School, filling the position 
as foreman of the cabinet shops at the schools for the 
deaf. Well, 7hke Mirror can point with pride to George 
Tripp, product of the industrial department here at 
Michigan, who is now filling such a position at the Miss- 
issippi School. But why call the position a ‘‘foreman’’ 
when it ic in reality no more or less than an ‘‘instructor.’’ 
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ALL Sours’ CHURCH, EASTER, 


From Photographs by James S. Reider ; 


Behold, saith the Lord God, All Souls’ are mine. 
—EZEKIEL xviii. 3, 4. 
HE quaint old church building on 
Franklin Street above Green, which 
years ago was known as the First 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
then as Beth El Emeth Synagogne, 
and later was abandoned until it 
pleased God to point to his servant, Rev. Henry 
Winter Syle, what ati opportunity lay in the 
forsaken edifice to convert it into the house of 
worship which had so long been prayerfully 
sought for by the deaf, has, in the long time of 
its existence been three times consecrated — 
thrice blest—by the same Merciful God, the last 
time on December 8th, 1888, when it became ALL 
Sous’ CHURCH FOR THE Dear, the first church 
exclusively for the deaf in America. 

Twelve years have rolled by since this memor- 
able event took place, and All Souls’ still rests 
peacefully on its foundations, older yet more 
beautiful than ever before. No attempt has 
been made to improve the exterior of the build- 
ing, to give its architectural beauty, save what 
has been done by the painter’s skill and by the 
removal of the two old trees in front, which give 
the whole a neat and decidedly improved appear- 
ance, The interior, however, is where the most 
change has been wrought. Only those who saw 
the interior in the year of Consecration know how 
great has been its transformation since. In the 
church proper the furnishings are as modern as 
those of any other church, barring richness of 
materials. ‘The floor is beautifully carpeted in 
red, the seats are provided with comfortable 
olive-colored cushions, and the decorations are 
in harmony with the furnishings, giving the in- 
side a bright, pleasing effect. The large, old- 
fashioned chandelier in the center of the room 
has been found very serviceable and will most 
probably be allowed to spend its usefulness 
there. So, also, the great white canopy with its 
imposing pillars, in the sanctuary, and the lamp 
‘“‘which once burned before the shrine of the 
Law and now shines upon the symbols of the 
Gospel, the Cross and Holy Table of our Com- 
munion in Christ.’’ 

Perhaps, the most unsightly thing which strikes 
the visitor’s eye on entering the church-room, is 
the gallery which extends over the whole length 
of three sides of the room and is the only oddity 
that clings to the modernized-room. Unfortu- 
ately, there seems no possibility of removing it 
on account of the danger of weakening the high 
walls, and, at any rate, it would be such an ex- 
pensive improvement as to make it inadvisable 
for our limited means. 

All Souls’ Church for the Deaf is not a corpor- 
ate body, neither is the Mission chartered under 
the laws of the Church. The reason for this is 
best understood by those who are familiar with 
the relations of the churches and missions to the 
Diocese. It is fostered by a commission, official- 
ly.termed the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Diocesan Com- 
mission on Church-Work Among the Deaf,’’ ap- 
pointed by and presided over by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, This body appoints the Minister-in- 
Charge and also a Parish Visitor and pays their 
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salaries and travelling expenses, but is not re- 
sponsible for the care of the church, the deaf 
themselves being the ‘‘ hosts and keepers’’ of it. 
It has been arranged so that the church shall re- 
main permanently for the use of the deaf ex- 
clusively. In other words, the property is deed- 
ed to the Bishop of the Diocese with the express 
condition that he shall keep it for the sole use of 
the deaf. Itis thus sometimes called the ‘‘ Bis- 
hop’s Church,’’ and Bishop Whitaker frequently 
refers lovingly to it in that way when addressing 
the congregation. 

The church is, of necessity, a free one. The 
deaf, with their limited means, could not pay 
pew rent. Even with such liberal privileges as 
are afforded by the church, its income is barely 
enough to meet the regluar payments, not to say 
anything of contingent expenses. But it must 
not be inferred from this state of things that the 
deaf have no affection for their church. On 
the contrary, they generally respond generous- 
ly to urgent calls. Much time and labor 
have been freely given it by them, and the 
church now bears gratifying evidence of their skill 
and handcraft. The average weekly attendance 
at service is about seventy-five, except during 
the summer months. On important occasions, 
such as Communion Sunday, which occurs on 
the first Sunday of every month, Confirmation, 
Easter, and others, the attendance is uniformly 
large, sometimes numbering between 250 and 
300. In many respects All Souls’ is the Mecca 
of the Protestant deaf for miles around and not 
only of this State but of others also, being the 
only church of the deaf, by the deaf and for the deaf. 
Scarcely one (deaf) visits Philadelphia who does 
not alsovisit the church, whether as worshippers 
‘‘at the shrine’’ or as lookerson. This is not 
said in a spirit of vainglory. For what other 
church for the deaf is more popular than All 
Souls’? What other one is so strictly, dy, of, 
and for the deaf? Wedo not claim superiority, 
as a Church for the All Souls’. The point we 
desire to impress here most is the love and in- 
terest which the deaf holdin a church of their 
ows, whatever other faults they may have. 

The value of the property of All Souls’, real and 
personal, is estimated to be $15,000, upon which 
there is $10,000 insurance, as follows : one policy 
of $6,000 and another one of $1000 on church, and 
one of $3,000 on furniture. There is an endow- 
ment fund which now amounts to about ¢500.00, 
and about $2000 have been accumulated fora 
Parish Building, including the amount held by 
the Clerc Literary Association for the same pur- 
pose. Some of the personal property could not 
be replaced, if destroyed, except at great cost, 
and so itis highly prized. We refer to the large 
Altar Prayer Book, the Trumbull Altar book- 
Stand, the Silver Communion Set, the Bishop 
Steven’s Memorial Altar, the beautiful Syle 
marble font, the Chancel furniture and Altar 
clothes, the large oil paintings of Gallaudet, 
Clerc, and Pyatt, and a number of smaller things 
all held dear as memorial gifts. 

December 8th, 1900, All Souls’ rounded its 
twelfth anniversary of Consecration and the occa- 
sion was fittingly marked by a reception in the 


INTERIOR OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BACK- VIEW. 


photo-engraved at the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


hall of thechurch, which was attended by over 
2zoopeople. For their amusement, a stereopticon 
exhibition was given with the kind assistance 
of Mr. C. R. Pancoast, from St. Peter’s Church, 
Germantown, and later light refreshments were 
served. The following day, Sunday, oth, the 
Pastor, Rev. J. M. Koehler, preached an arniver- 
sary sermon at the regular afternoon service. 
Below we offer some interesting statistics of his 
work since January rst, 1890, to April, To00. 


Services, 1912 (Holy Communion 342); Bap- 
tisms, 127; Confirmations, 202; Burials, 63 (3 
from Church); Weddings in Diocese, 37 (10 


in Church.) 

Receipts from all sources for all purposes, 
excepting salaries, $15,047.64. 

The expenditures are summarized thus: 


Charity... 2052. e csccee cc ceasceeseees needs $2125, 22 
Diocesan OBJEC... os css Sekiewinlncs Scie 312.43 
General TE areata deans od pole anin ais 320.87 
Improvements and repairs.............. 3000.00 


Contributions to outside objects, while not very 
large in the aggregate, have nevertheless been 
wide in scope. The following may be named : 


Russian Famine Fund....,...-.+-++-+s00++ $ 19.86 
P.S.A.D. Home Fund... .0s..cce5-.cscee es 103.44 
Alaska Mission... ...000.0ecsecsveeseses oe 10.76 
Jonestown Children’s Home.............. 10.76 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School.......... 43.00 
Armenian Relief.....-..-+... wa eiaia wine wale’ “7 

Gallaudet Bone ois 6e siden evens 10,00 
General Missions.......- Re page Mery oeege et 62.13 


Said Rev. Mr. Koehler: ‘‘ There have been no 
appeals for public aid to which we have not re- 
sponded, such as the Russian, Armenian, Porto 
Rican, Galveston and other funds, although, per- 
haps, not so generously as our ability allows, 
It must. be said, however, that many of our 
offerings are made at services when the attend- 
ance is necessarily small, and this is especially 
true of offerings for such purposes as the Episco- 
pal Hospital and the Christmas Fund.” 

By the foregoing remarks we have endeavor- 
ed to give general information (with due regard 
for accuracy,) about All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf. As the WorKER had a historical account 
of the Church in January 1898, we have carefully 
avoided a repetition this time. We do not 
presume that we have donejustice to the subject, 
but, ifthe readers can geta fair idea of the 
church and of the kind and scope of the work 
done by it, our aim will have been accomplished. 
The Consecration of the first Church for the 
exclusive use of the deaf, and the ordination to 
the priesthood of deaf persons, have made the 
latter part of the Nineteenth century famous in the 
history of the deaf of America, as the introduc- 
tion of education had rendered memorable the 
early part of the Century. Well and good! 

Now, what may we look for in the “Twentieth 
Century, just begun } >? Ifwe may prognosticate, 
we will doso only for PENNSYLVANIA! And 
this is what we dream of— 

1. A Home for the Aged aud Infirm Deaf. 

2. For AllSouls’ Church these improvements— 

A new roof with a large sky-light for the 
church ; also, an inclined floor. 
Memorial windows. 
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An elevated pulpit. 
Electric lighting and heating. 
A substantial Endowment Fund. 
3. For all the deaf of the State—Progress, 
health, happiness and wealth. 


James S. REIDER. 


THE DEAF AS SOLDIERS, 


T has been said that deaf-mutes can not fulfill 
all the duties of citizenship, because of their 
affliction. The one insurmountable duty is said 
to be military sevice. Without going into an 
argument on this point, and demonstrating that 
‘“‘silent’’ regiment of fighters is a possibility, and 
in real warfare would prove capable, courag- 
eous and skillful in the art of war, we wish to 
call attention to a case wherein education has 
triumphed over native difficulties, and produced 
a man who is serving his country in the Regular 
Army, and is now on his way to Manila. George 
Ferguson entered the New York Institution prac- 
tically deaf and dumb. He could not speak, and 
what little hearing he possessed was practically 
useless, By years of aural work, with the hear- 
ing tube, his sense of hearing was developed and 
cultivated and he was taught to speak. He was 
not limited to one method of instruction, either. 
He can spell on his fingers and use the sign- 
language; but, above all, he has been ‘‘ restored 
to society’’ in the fullest sense of that much- 
quoted but seldom-demonstrated term. It is a 
triumph of education, of which the New York 
Institution may well be proud. In this particu- 
lar case—or in any other at the New York In- 
stitution—the method was made to fit the pupil. 
Under an ironclad policy of ‘‘one method for 
all,’’ this young man’s life would have been a 
comparative failure.—#. A. Hodgson, in Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal. 


A DEAF MASTER OF THE “BLACK ART” 


A LETTER has been received by Dr. Wilkinson 
from Vinton Beall who graduated from this 
school in 1894. Mr. Beall is now in Asheville, 
North Carolina, where he is engaged in photogra- 
phy, his specialty being carbon photography. 
After leaving here, Beall was for three yearsin at- 
tendance at the University of Oregon, where he 
held high rank in his class. Being obliged to 
discontinue his studies there, owing to lack of 
funds, he remained at home for two years, trying 
in vain to find some paying occupation. Failing 
in this, he collected what funds were available 
and went to Chicago where he took a course at 
the Illinois College of Photography, graduating 
with the highest honors ever awarded any stud- 
dent. After teaching in the carbon department 
of the College, he was offered and accepted a 
position in the leading studio of Asheville. He 
is deeply interested in his work of printing in 
carbon, which as all photographers know, is one 
of the most difficult and artistic departments of 
the ‘‘black art,”’ and the pictures when properly 
made are gems. Beall says that he finds his 
deafness a serious handicap, but he isin to win 
and if beaten at the game of life will at least have 
made a hard fight of it and will ‘‘ go down hard.”’ 
He wishes to be remembered to all his old friends 
and classmates. He rarely meets a deaf-mute 
and so has almost forgotten the sign-language. 
The Asheville Gazetfe of December 5th has this 
paragraph respecting the young artist: 

R. Vinton Beall, of Central Point, Ore., is con- 
sidered one of the best carbon workers in the 
country, has a position with Lewis, the photog- 
tapher. Mr. Beall resigned that of instructor in 
the carbon department of the Illinois College of 
Photography. 


The burden of thy minstrelsy 
Was Knighthood’s dauntless deed, and 


Beauty’s matchless eye. 
; —Lady of the Lake. 


If we mend our own faults, we shall all of us 
have enough to do without sitting in judgment 
upon other folks.—Regauntlet. 


The teeth which bite hardest are those which 
are out of sight.— 7he Betrothed. 


Happy love’s a heavenly sight, 
And by a vile malignant sprite 
In such no joy is found. 
—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


‘played, both in the forenoon of each day. 


Gallaudet College, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FTER having written 
must now write Igor. 


1900 so long, we 


The Christmas vacation commenced Satur- 
day, the 22ndult. About one-third of the whole 
student-body enjoyed the occasion away from 
college. All have enjoyed themselves during 
the recess and the holidays were spent ina pleas- 
ant manner, The Co-eds filled their holidays 
with parties and various amusements, from all 
of which we, men, were of necessity excluded, 
but to be sure the latter were not prevented from 
devising similar means of enjoyment. The wea- 
ther in general at the time was altogether quite a 
pleasant one with Old Sol displaying his broad 
smile, saluting us with these words: ‘‘ A Merry 
Christmas and A Happy New Year to you all,’’ 
But, unfortunately, Jack Frost was twenty 
leagues away, I mean, two hundred miles away, 
as the weather was not cold enough, or other- 
wise we would have enjoyed glides on the glassy 
surface at the tidal Reservoir near Washington 
Monument, or cracked our thigh bones by falls. 
The main features of the recreation were the 
bowling tournament which terminated Friday, 
the 28th ult., and was again won by the Juniors ; 
the reading of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Julius Ceesar’’ 
before the ‘‘ Lit’? by Mr. W. G. Jones, ’76, of 
New York ; the theatrical entertainments rend- 
ered respectively by the Saturday Night Dram- 
atic Club and the Jollity Club; and the New 
Year Day Receptions, Not only these, but many 
other petty amusements added much to the pleas- 
ures of vacation. 

As is the custom every year, during the Christ- 
mas week, there was competition between the 
classes for the winning of the class trophy in the 
bowling tournament, beginning Monday, the 24th 
ult., and continued every day until it was com- 
pleted on Friday, the 29th. Two games were 
And 
it is the Class of ’o2 that now holds the trophy, 
an elegant silver pitcher adorned in gold, the 
winning class having the total of 1227 pins to 
its credit. 

The schedule of the games, together with the 
number of points scored, is appended : 


5 | Wed, Thurs. Frid. , Total, 

’02 | 351 236 — 352 288 1227 

04. | 259 | 251 366 261 — 1137 

Ic.) — 245 | 241 243 214 943 
OI 242 — 238 227 x 707 

‘03 207 227 192 — x 626 


In the above schedule it will be seen that the 
Senior and Sophomore classes played but three 
games, the other classes having played fully 
four games each. The official elected to super- 
vise the tournament was responsible forthis. It 
was Friday that the Seniors and Sophomores 
presented themselves at the bowling alley at the 
appointed time,expecting to play their last games 
when the official was absent, and even no one 
was asked to fill his vacancy. The official said 
he could not be present because he had to have 
the theatrical play well prepared for the mortow. 
Nonsense ; he should have known better by de- 
clining one of the two offices—tournament offi- 
cial and stage manager— that would require his 
time at the same moment. 

As has already been stated, Mr. Jones render- 
ed the reading of ‘‘ Julius Czesar.’’ Friday even- 
ing, the 28th ult., in such fluent signs as any 
one could have imagined him todo, The read- 
ing was prepared under the auspices of the 
‘Lit’? and was well attended. 

In introducing him, Dr. Gallaudet spoke in 
a joking manner of him not as ‘‘ Mr. Jones, of 
New York,’’ as he was erronously called, but as 
‘Julius Caesar of Rome,’’ whom he well temem- 
bered having met in Rome about two thousand 
years ago. Having spoken in response to Dr. 
Gallaudet’s introduction, he proceeded with his 
reading, which occupied fully three hours and a 
half, yet there was not anycomplaint. It is not 
necessary to say that we appreciated his lecture, 
as it was simply as superb as ever. 


Mr. Jones staid here a few days, making visits, 
and either making or reviewing acquaintances. 
He left for New York on Sunday morning, the 
30th ult. 

The play, ‘‘ Little Miss Nobody,’’ was produced 
by the S. N. D.C. Saturday evening, the 29th 
ult. The play had been presented not long ago, 
and was rendered again in the evening as was the 
decision of the Committee on Plays. It was 
commendable and was quite the kind to make 
the hours pass lightly. The players deserve 
merit. 

The characters personified follow : 


Little Miss Nobody, a wazf........ Mr. J .H. Clark, 'o2. 
Earl Ramsey, alias Jack Mayburn.......ccccececs cence, 
: oie piston ceu'aia Genie! sided 4 Ceca sis aie ain Mr. C. A. } ainter, ’o2. 
Bill Digger, alias Clint Ford....Mr. P. T. Hughes, 'o3. 
Gee Ho, a Chinaman.......... Mr. W. E. Marshall, ’o4. 
Barney Dooley, from the ould COMER IY 6 cassie Scie deine dais 
HM cretninask nena ig ig Sia acetate Mr. A. H. Norris, ’or. 
Otto Snitzpounerkooker, from der Faderland........... 
peas Stttrrestesersereeeeees Mr, W. Schenider, ’o2. 
Berry Perriwinkle, a gentleman of color.......2......... 
NEE sme larettony i aaa rer Mr. J. C. Winemiller, ’o4. 
ob Brenham, a prospecior, 7 
Pietro Mascali,a //alian, } Mr. W. J. Geilfuss, ’o2. 
Unele Dave, a man of mystery....Mr. H. D. Drake, ’o4. 
Widow Skerritt, with a wind of REP VOIM o ais cos sys slecnlonvrasice 


S¥YNopPsIS.—Act I. 


ScCENE—a ratiway station in Dakota. ‘ Sissy frilee.”” 
Ramsey seeks information. ‘“ Well, I diggee out.” 
Jack Mayburn. Clint Ford. Partnersin crime. Uncle 
Dave’s patriotism. “‘ This is no passenger train.”’ Ljit- 
tle Miss Nobody to the rescue. ‘A gentleman ???’? 
Otto in trouble. ‘‘And you don’t care for Bob Bren- 
ham?’ “Tell me how I first came to be with you.”’ 
Pietro and his bears. The train wreckers foiled. At- 
tempt on Uncle Daye’s life. Little Miss Nobody to the 
rescue. ‘*Coward, touch himif you dare.” 


Act II. 


ScENE— Widow Skerriit’s saw mill. ‘Who made you 
foreman here?’’ The fight. Little Miss Nobody asa 
peace-maker, Those men! Pie, Biscuit. The widow’s 
experience with husbands. Bob. ‘Be your wife— 
never!’ “More lively, Mr. Snake.”’ Gee, Ho. Otto. 
Barney and Berry. ‘You'll get ‘lasses in a minute.’? 
Barney’s opinion of things. Berry’s commissary depart- 
ment. Biscuits! Something wrong here. ‘‘ Drop the 
gal.’’ “‘ With one bow I remove the girl and gain every- 
thing. Foiled. 


Act III. 
_ SCENE—WVew port Hotel and beach, Ramsey’s success. 
“T'm done.” ‘Fool!’ Otto in the swim. Pietro. 


““Zat beautiful lady what eat ze table for breakfast.” 
Nobody’s train and caboose. ‘‘ Where is Uncle Dave’s?’’ 
‘Riches have no charm for me.’? Barney in trouble. 
“Ttsher.”” “Mygal!’? “Uncle Dave!’ ‘I'll callthe 
proprietor.’ ‘No you won't.’ ‘‘My sweet-heart!” A 
note for the lady. ‘‘ From Bob—he’s coming to-night.” 
Digger makes amends. ‘‘ Who will dare interfere? “I 
will.’’ Pietro. ‘‘Zawasa lie.” ‘My father! “Bob 
Brenham, U. S. Detective.’ “‘I’ve found my father 
andnow I’m—”’ “No longer Little Miss Nobody, but 
somebody’s girl—mine.” 

At the suggestion oftwo Co-eds, at eleven- 
thirty on the eve of New Year’s Day, there as- 
sembled in the chapel the students, both male 
and female, a few members of the Faculty and 
the Kendail school teachers and their families, 
just to watch the old century out and the new 
onein. Unfortunately, no programme was pre- 
pared for the occasion, but Dr. Gallaudet finally 
secured two Co-eds to render their parts which 
they happened to have in their memory. Miss 
Hall, I. C., Isigned ‘‘ America,’’ using splendid 
gestures. Miss Lindstorm likewise well rendered 
the song, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee.’’? When 
the clock struck twelve, the bell in the college 
clock tower rang to the utmost, and Dr, Gal- 
laudet immediately led us in reciting the dox- 
ology. Then the grip and happy New Century 
wishes were in order. The air was continu- 
ally rent with the loud ringings of the bell for 
an hour, so loud that our hearing almost could 
be restored. The next day, it was stated that 
the bell did not work. It must be ‘Charley 
Horse’’ anyhow, 

As usual on New Year’s Day, the students 
complied with the requests of the President and 
the professors by calling on their families and 
friends. They were received in the forenoon 
from eleven to half-past twelve, and excellent 
refreshments were served. The Co-eds assisted 
in squads at these various functions. 

In the evening of New Year’s Day, the mem- 
bers of the Jollity Club generously assisted us to 
pass our time away pleasantly with their play of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice.’’ It was 
excellent from start to finish, and was carried 
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out without a hitch, though it was gotten up in- 
but one week. The play was played in a brief 
manner. 

The cast of dramatis persone follows :-— 


Duke of Venice: =o. 2.62 se Miss Fitzgerald,’o3 
Prince of Morocco) gnitors t rtia | Miss Ward, I. C. 
Prince of Arragon } as se whiter | Miss Hagler J.C. 
Antonio, Merchant of Venice,.....-...../ Miss Norton,’or 
Bassanio, his friend, suitor likewise to Portia............ 

Peg range ae ata pig Weer Lapant eee Ty Ey Oe) Miss Swift, IC. 


Gratiano i friend sto Antonio........ { Miss Brooks, '03 

Salerio | and Bassanio............. Miss Hagler y.C€. 
Torenzo, in love with Jessica.......... Miss Morse, f. C. 
MR SIOCK, ATIC JEW. swine a Miss Lindstrom, or 
Portia) TiC MeCWESS ss isicexk cuweawebecea Miss Hail, I.C. 


During the vacation, the students availed 
themselves of the privilege to visit or revisit the 
government buildings, the zoological garden, the 
Jewish slaughter house, and other points of in- 
terest, and also the old house on Tenth street, 
between E and F, where our genial President 
Lincoln was taken from the opposite theatre 
immediately after receiving a mortal wound, 
and died there. 

New Year’s Day ended our Yule-Tide festivi- 
ties. Wednesday, the 2nd inst., lessons were given 
out and by Thursday, the term work was in full 


——hblast again. 


Friday, the 4th inst., the new fraternity, the 
Kappa Gamma, was established. The Com- 
mittee of three submitted for approval the new 
Constitution and By-Laws, that underwent 
modification and revision which it took five hours 
and a half to accomplish. In the evening, the 
fraternity organized with the members of the 
three upper classes—Seniors, Juniors.and Sopho- 
mores—as members. After they were sworn in, 
the election of officers resulted as follows :-— 


Cprand Ra bijale iss 62 5:0:5's nasa deveaeelow cig <ivays Bro. Fisher,’or 
MTB in oiesinserssttnaidios uae ssa kia aleve bunjy Stereo Bro, Andree,’oz 
PME R EE S665 doing sion de dedsonn eg ti Bro. Hughes,’0}" 
PIMA 5 op csi lathes wk Gain ue made nition ston gues Bro. Geilfuss,’o2 
MP TAREE aio oe, oo: sin a sginndle bd nels dp teenage Bro. Rosson,’02 
Bia Adare sien isc ssid avw's Marais ocapeinre Bro. Hewetson,’07 
PC RS RS caress istatslalsbanie:c. clo Biv oqiarewarisaie Bro. Waters,’o2z 
Bet TMOG vicidie's searieeas iad ce aewn Bro. Johnson,’o37 
PDbah  Tekotle <2. iiss oc cciisieies ocieieaeie ve Bro. Swanson,’or, 
Initiation Committee: Bro. Fisher,’o1; Bro. 


Schneider, ’o2; and Bro, Cowley,’o3. 

Probation Committee; Bro. Andree,’02; Bro. 
Nichols, ’o1 ; and Bro. Spence, ’o03. 

Banquet Committee: Bro. Norris,’01; Bro. 
Strong, ’o2, and Bro. Flick, ’03, 

It is understood that hereafter it will be the 
Freshmen alone, not the Duck’, who can be 
~<,admitted as members. 

e ‘‘Lit’’ regular business meeting was held 
in the Lyceum Saturday morning, the 5th inst. 
Eighty-four new volumes were reported as having 
been added to the library this year. 

The election of officers for the ensuing term 
resulted as follows: President, Sawnson, .’or; 
Vice-President, Painter, ‘o2; Secretary, Flick, 
’03; Treasurer, Cowley, ’03; Critic, Fisher, ‘or; 
and Librarian, Spence, ’03. 

By this time all the clubs and associations have 
been re-organized for the ensuing halfofthe year. 

Prior to the Christmas vacation, since the 8.5. 
rule was no longer in force, the whole student- 
body passed through the ordeal of examinations 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 19th, 2oth 
and 21st ults., and the chapel was unusually 
crowded. Saturday morning, the results were 
out which showed that an unusually large 
majority failed to pass. 

In my letter in regard to the abolition of the 
8.5 rule, I should have added that a student’s 
standing will be ascertained by means of his 
daily recitation average,—it must be borne in 
mind that examination averages are not to be 
recorded,—and the old rule requiring a student to 
have such marks in both recitation and examina- 
tion as will give a sum of 13 or more in order to 
pass, shall no longer be in force, but shall be re- 
placed by a new one requiring a student to make 
the average of 5.5 or more in his examination 
alone before he can pass, notwithstanding his 
high mark in recitations. Se eS 


Worthy of all that openness aud honour 
May show to friend or foe.—Halidon Hill. 


Still linger in our northern clime 
Some remnants of the good old time. 
—Marmion. 


Tis better to sit still at rest, 
Than rise, perchance to fall. 
—Marmion. 


Brooklyn Borough, N. Y. 


ITH the first of the New Year, how many of 

our friends are seized with their annual 

attack of forming a good resolution to turn over 

a new leaf, and to live a good life hereafter; and 

how soon is the good resolution broken and for- 
gotten? 

And then there are others who never do. and 
while they may not be strict church goers, try 
and live a good life always, believing in a sup- 
reme being and saying their nightly prayers. 
Such a life is to be approved of, rather than pro- 
fessing to be a christian, flaunting yourchristian 
character in the faces of your fellow men, and 
hiding your sins, behind a veil of snowy white. 

The New Year brings to us many reminis- 
cences ; some that are pleasant, and some that 
are not. Of the way it was celebrated in by-gone 
days, when glasses clinked and the wine flowed 
freely and befuddled men’s brains, and the motto 
was : ‘‘ Eat, drink and be merry and live while 
you may.’’ Buton such occasion the drinking 
was overdone, and next day, in many cases, the 
merriment had died away, leaving but a faint re- 
collection of the previous day’s gayety, and a 
splitting headache; and many a man who had 
never before touched the wine cup, was tempted 
by some fair damsel to take his first sip, the 
drink that led to another, and another, and final- 
ly accomplished that man’s ruin, and brought 
him to the verge of a drunkard's grave. 

If we remember aright, Alex. Pach some time 
ago, made remarks through the deaf Press, to 
the effect that it is difficult for those deprived of 
their hearing to obtain life insurance at the or- 
dinary rates that those in the full possession of 
all faculties pay. 

We know a deaf gentleman who is insured in 
the Prudential Company and another in the Han- 
cock Company. Both tell us that they had no 
trouble at all in proving themselves eligible to 
be insured, in spite of their affliction, and that 
no higher rate was requested of them than of 
others. 

And they tell me they know of many others of 
the deaf who are insured on the same conditions 
as the hearing, though it is true that there are a 
few who were refused at the ordinaryrates. But 
upon investigation it turns out that they were 
sickly looking specimens of hurhanity, and seem- 
ed to be treading their way in the direction of 
the grave. 

Two of them have since gone on their journey 
beyond the dreary river, where life insurance is 
unknown. 

Mr. Incognito, who furnishes the Journal with 
Brooklyn news, mentioned that Leo does not 
know what he is talking about, when he, Leo, 
states that in his opinion signs should he abolish- 
edin teaching deaf children in their younger 
years. 

Our friends will please take notice that, in 
making the remarks I did, i was only express- 
ing my own opinion on the matter, and that 
opinions differ. 

I still cling to the opinion I expressed. And 
while others may think different, we are all like- 
ly to make mistakes at times without knowing 
it. 

We would be pleased to read his own ideas 
on the matter of the sign-language in teaching 
the young. 

In mentioning the names of the parties nom- 
inated for officers of the Brooklyn Guild, he 
has the initals of several, and perpaps his 
very own, wrong. Is this a little bit of shrewd 
strategy on his part, so that we will think we 
are all wrong in regard to his identity. 

On the afternoon of Thanksgiving day, Messrs. 
McLaren, Martin and the writer, paid a visit to 
the Navy Yard, but as it is not customary to 
admit any one without their first having secured 
passes in advance, they were doubtful if they 
could obtain admission, even if they tried to take 
the door by storm, which they did not consider 
prudent to attempt, owing to the heavily armed 
sentinel’s in plain view, patroling the grounds. 

But as luck would have it, one of the privates 
came along, and noticing our gestures, asked us 
by signs if we would like to enter the home of 
some of our Nations’s defenders. 

Being answered in the affirmative, he kindly 
acted as guide. Wishing to ascertain why our 


guide took to us so kindly, we requested his 
name, and were informed that it is Stephen Ells- 
worth. He is said to be a cousin of our deaf 
friend of the same name, living in Manhattan, 

After being treated with courtesy, we were re- 
quested to write and let him know when we 
could call some Sunday afternoon, when we may 
enjoy his hospitality to a further extent, by a 
visit to his ship, the Vermont. He was through 
the Spanish war, and was wounded in the arm 
and lower limb. 

It has come to our knowledge that Brooklyn 
has a crank, who has developed a mania for 
writing anonymous letters to former friends, 
with a view to making trouble between friends of 
long standing, and injuring the character of his 
intended victim. Some time ago, a lady receiv- 
ed a letter in which derogatory remarks were 
made concerning a lady friend of hers, who is 
engaged to be married soon, and is held in high 
esteem by her numerous friends. Whether the 
party was prompted by jealousy to write the let- 
ter, we do not know, but in the case we would 
be of the opinion that it is the work ofa woman 
in disguised handwriting. 

The character of the lady who was singled out 
as possible victim, is above reaproach, and soci- 
ally she moved among the best of our class. 

Now in regard to anonoymous letters—that is— 
letters without signatures. They are below the 
notice of respectable people, and should be treat- 
ed with contempt by parties receiving them. 
The best thing to do, is to tear them up at once, 
and pay no futher attention to what they con- 
tain. 

And above all do not talk around the contents 
of the letter. Let it and its contents sink into 
oblivion rather than to make the mistake of ac- 
cusing this or that person of being its author, 
merely upon suspicion, when you have not a 
particle of proof. This is a dangerous course to 
pursue and may place you liable to a suit for 
damages. 

Mr. James Darney, of Kent, England, who 
formerly lived at Ottowa and at Toronto, Canada, 
for about nine years, came to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
last October, and has secured employment there, 
but expects a better position in New York city 
in a couple of months, when he will probably 
move across the river. He says that he likes 
New York better than England or Canada, and 
that wages are about double what they were there. 
His father died last August in England. Mr. 
Darney went on a visit to his native land last 
summer, and was fortunate enough to see his 
father before he died. 

The annual election of officers of the Brook- 
lyn Guild was held onthe evening of December 
13th, 1900. The following named were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Geo. L. Rey- 
nolds; in place of Archie McLaren, who had 
served two terms and declined a renomination. 

Vice-President, in the absence of other candi- 
date, Mr. John Dunlap, was unanimously elect- 
ed. Treasurer, Henry L. Juhring re-elected. 
Recording Secretary, Hugh Conlon, in place of 
Wm. G. Gilbert. 

Corresponding Secretary, Leo. Greis, unanim- 
ously re-elected. 

The Guild’s Christmas entertainment was be- 
yond our most sanguine expectations, a very 
entertaining and successfully managed affair, 
about 183 persons being present. Everything 
went along as smoothy as though run by clock- 
work. Your scribe had the pleasure of acting 
the part of Santa Claus, in full costume, and 
that the audience were pleased with his imper- 
sonation of that individual is an assured fact. 
Some of the presents were quite elaborate, and 
1efreshments in the way of coffee and cake were 
served. 

Thanks are due to the following named ladies, 
for articles donated : Mrs. Rodrigo, Miss Hanatha 
Henry, Miss Ecka, Mrs. Henry L. Juhring and 
Mrs. J. Lane for coffee as well as small articles. 

Thanks to Mrs. Wm. Conzelman and Mrs. 
Sadie Lounsbury for work done in the kitchen. 

The expenditures amounted to $23.86. 

An up-to-date estimate fixes the profitat about 
$26.00, 

Credit is due to Miss Lulu Bond for act- 
ing as interpreter and speaking orally for the 
benefit of the hearing people present. 

Leo. GRIES. 


‘hoe 
Che Kinetoscope and Telephone, 


AND NEW YORK NOTES 


EpitepD BY ALEXANDER I. PACH 


T seems to me that the time is ripe for a 
little needful help from my pen to man, 
poor man! The time is ripe because an 
energetic sister in journalism has been do- 
ing great good inadvising women how to 
succeed in so many different spheres that 
I wonder that one so gifted has not be- 

come rich in this world’s goods. However, 
speculation would be vain, and idle. 

Thecrop of young deaf women all over thecoun- 
try who are succeeding in all the different lines 
suggested by my fellow dabbler in journalism, 
makes the fact that the deaf men all over the land 
are, as a rule, pursuing humble vocations, stings 
me to the quick, and I want to bring about a 
change. Four other very handsome and brainy 
deaf men had a confab on this point, and the 
conclusion was reached that my jumping in the 
breach was a necessity of the moment. 

One of the vocations open to the deaf of sea- 
board cities, that they have not seen the beauties 
of, is that of piloting vessels. 

This is a very easy occupation and a pilot gets 
as high as two hundred dollars for bringing in a 
ship. The best way to learn to bea pilot is to 
take a boat and go out in the bay and study the 
currents. Get a map from the United States 
Hydrographical Department, and a few days of 
study will show you wherethechannelis. Then 
go before the Lighthouse Board and the local 
Pilot Association and get your license. It’sall so 
delightfully easy that I wonder nobody thought 
of it before. 

Another neglected industry in which deaf men 
might shine, is in the Postal service. A very 
nice berth is that of the ‘‘ Fourth ’’ Assistant Post- 
Master General. It would be perfectly lovely to 
have every position from that of First Assistant 
Postmaster General filled by deafmen. The way 
to get the position is by writing to the President 
and telling him that you want the place. Inci- 
dentally you might remark that I suggested it. 

The diving business is another that we deaf 
men have neglected. Diving is so simple and 
easy—when following his profession a diver does 
not have to speak or hear, so it’s absolutely idyl- 
lic isn’t it ? 

A good diver can get from twenty-five to one 
hundred dollars a day and all he has to do is get 
in a rubber suit and walk down to the bottom of 
the sea and put chains around submerged vessels, 
and such trifles as that. All the work is con- 
ducted by signs. The diver pulls the cord once 
as a signal to be hauled up; four times if he wants 
to be brought up quick. Two pulls is for more 
air. The man at the surface talks to the diver, 
too, by signs, and there is no reason why a deaf 
man should not enter this craft-hood. 

Then there is steeple-climbing. No semi- 
mute could make a success of it, for he would get 
dizzy in this altitudinous pursuit, but a deaf- 
mute could keep his nerve about him. It pays 
well. Gilding a ball at the top of a spire is only 
the work of an hour or so, but a steeple-Jack gets 
fifty dollars for it. It’s so very simple. All you 
have to do is climb to the belfrey, throw a rope 
up, rig a pulley and seat, then climb up and do 
your gilding. The shouts of the crowd; the din 
and confusion of the city streets will not rattle 
you and you just finish your job and get your 

ay. 

So delightfully simple isn’t it? 

GA. 

The deaf residents of New York have had a de- 
lightful round of entertainment during the past 
winter and the Ball, Reception and Banquet of 
of the Deaf-Mutes’ Union League at Tuxedo on 
January 5th, was an auspicious opening for the 
New Year and the New Century. 

This affair was a success from the word ‘‘go,”’ 
and without disparagement to the others con- 
cerned, it is safe to award the palm to Mr. Felix 
Simonson, the Chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee, to whose ingenuity, foresight and 
ability and the success of the affair itself is due. 

In the first place it was a daring innovation to 
give a public reception and ball on a Saturday 
night, but this fact does not seem to have less- 
ened the attendance, for even those affiliated with 
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churches remained, in most instances, until the 
Sabbath day was two or three hours old. 

In the next place, the Tuxedo is one of the 
most fashionable of the city’s anusement places, 
and after engaging it, the Commitee set about to 
make the other details harmonize, All for the 
price of one admission (the hat-check bunco and 
all other ‘‘ asides ’’ were abolished.) and a gener- 
ous spread by Caterer Freytag was given, and 
then when you consider that the favors received 
by the ladies were of both artistic and intrinsic 
merit, the whole affair makes all the previous 
ones given by the same association look like the 
now historic ‘‘ thirty cents .’’ 

The Union League is practically an a/ummnz as- 
sociation, and its affairs are regularly patron- 
ized by all the students at the 67th street school, 
both past and present, and by the Faculty as well, 
and its ranks are further augmented by the at- 
tendance of the parents, sisters, brothers, cousins 
and aunts of the pupils, who seize upon the op- 
portunity to renew old acquaintanceship with 
other students, family connections, ete. 

Then the Union League boys have represen- 
tatives in all the other organizations, clubs, 
and churches, and the result is that the organ- 
ization has acquired a fund of something like 
$1600, principally as revenue from its secial 
affairs. : 

The 250 guests of the League certainly did not 
lack for enjoyment, asthe dancing floor was filled 
foreach number. Principal Gruver of the Lex- 
ington Ave. School, smooth shaven and youth- 
ful looking, Drs, Gallaudet and Chamberlain 
were among the onlookers, and there were many 
from out of town. There were numerous inquir- 
ies for Superintendent Walker of the New Jersey 
School, as there were certain rumors afloat to the 
effect that he was going to make his debut in 
New York’s society, but he did not materialize. 

ee 

A few evenings before, towit: On thelast day 
of the old century the members of the League of 
Hlect Surds gathered at Wendell’s Hotel, up in 
the Washington Heights District, to welcome in 
the New Year with eclat and a reception befit- 
ting so momentous an event. 

The seventeen members of the League who 
were present are pretty evenly matched through- 
out, and the little verbal hazing was pretty equal- 
ly distributed. 4A program that was unique was 
carried out, a hot dinner during which the mem- 
bers qualified on Prime Rib Roast, preceded by 
Rockaway oysters, and followed by a ‘‘feed ’’ to 
swear by, and then the presentations and all the 
features of a ‘‘New Year's Stag, '’ made every one 
take his departure with the regret that centuries 
came at such long intervals that one such affair 
on such an occasion was all that he could live to 
enjoy in his life time. 

ee 

Speaking of the New Century, if you have any 
doubts about it, you want to read the Hawkeye, 
which gives all the space usually devoted to— 

‘All Well.”’ 

‘*Rainy to-day.”’ 

‘It will be summer in June,’’ 

irs 5. “SEE: 
over to reiterative statements to the effect that 
the new century is here, 

ey 

The North Dakota School report tells quite a 
different tale from what it did two and four years 
ago, Things move onward and upward under 
Brother Bang’s management. The only fault I 
have to find is his permitting the use of the word 
‘‘ unfortunates’’ when the school paper, 7he 
Banner, had occasion to mention the deaf pupils 
a short time ago. 

ee, 

In two or three Life Insurance Companies that 
have written policies for me, I paid, willingly, 
the extortion practiced under the ‘‘one-half of one 
per cent tax on deafness.’’ So, recently when the 
Mutual Life of New York issued me a policy with 
this feature absent, Icongratulated myself, and 
sent the good tidings to the Deaf/-Mutes’ Journal, 
and the little paper family quite generally print- 
ed the item. But woe is me. My jubilation 
caused me just one hundred dollars on this policy, 
for when inquiries were made by other deaf 
people who wanted to get in with a company that 
treated the deafas they dothe hearing, my policy 
was looked up, and the announcement made to me 


‘that the penalty was left off by mistake, and I of 


course had to make good, and this sum, during 
the life of the policy, (a standard twenty-year 
endowment one) will amount to the sum of one 
hundred dollars, as I said before, and all because 
of my exuberance in desiring to let my fellow 
deaf get in on the ground floor of a good thing 
and enjoy it with me. 

The discussion that this incident has brought 
about is interesting, and if such men as the 
General Manager of the New York Mutual Life, 
and others in similar positions, could read all 
that is said on the subject, the obnoxious restric- 
tion would be removed. 

The following is from a deaf graduate of Gal- 
laudet College who now edits a prosperous paper 
(for the hearing): 

My DEAR MR. Pacu :—Sometimes ago you had a letter 
in the Journal calling attention tothe Mutual Life Com- 
pany’s policies for the deaf. After reading it I sent it to 
the company and received answer that it was an error on 
your part. Subsequently you modified your statement 
in the Journal. You did not, however, state that your 
policy had been cancelled. Are you willing to state the 
facts in the case for the benefit of your less fortunate 
brethren in distress? If you still hold this policy and 
are not paying an extra premium, you’re IT. Of course 
we are all looking out for number one, and if your mak- 
ing the matter public would endanger your policy no 
one willexpect you to do it. But if you have a double- 
riveted cinch on the policy, that’s another story. You 
can help a lot of us who are paying this extra premium. 
I have one case of the discrimination, which I am work- 
ing for all there is init; a few more ought to settle the 
matter.’ 

In answer to a communication I sent him ask- 
ing for further facts, he replied : 

My Drax Mr. PacH:—With regard to the insurance 
matter, if you will hold off a little longer, I think I shall 
be able to give some definite information as a result of 
my own efforts to have the additional premium cut off. 
The matter is now before the home office and I expect a 
reply at any time. I do not know just how far you have 
gone intothe subject—whether you have posted yourself 
on the state insurance laws and other possible means of 
forcing the company. I have aimed my efforts to secure 
evidence of partiality, and that is what I meant when I 
told you I had one case of the kind. You are in a posi- 
tion to secure cases like this, and I think if you will hunt 
up one in yourstate and present the same to the state 
commissioner, the latter will make it extremely sultry for 
the company, By keeping at them, we may be able to 
break down the rule they have formed. As you know, 
the schedule of risks adopted by insurance companies is 
supposed to be based on vital statistics which have been 
many years in course of collection. Thus they know—or 
are supposed to know—just what risk they run in insur- 
ing any given class. / have it from a district agent 
that they have no such statistics of the deaf. Tt is fair to 
infer, therefore, that the one-half of one per cent, they 
slap onto us was secured by consulting a dream-book— 
with a pipe-dream at that. I understand that the N.Y. 
Life issues a policy to the deaf without extra premium. 
Itis not a straight life policy ; but as they are reasonable, 
why not go andsee the general manager and explain the 
unreasonableness of an extra charge in the other cases. 
You can do it ifanyone can. Show him what a good 
thing it would prove forthem. They take the partially 
deaf without extra charge ; point out how much greater 
the risk in taking on aman who depends on defective 
hearing than one who does not depend on hearing at all. 
I know a lot of fellows who will go over to the N.Y. Life 
quick if they will take off that extra charge. 


Some further light is thrown on the subject by 
the Dea/-Mutes’ Register which states that several 
of the deaf members cf the Faculty of the Central 
New York School for the Deaf hold policies in 
old line companies which are of the solid stand- 
ard first class, and on which there is no extra 
tax. 

Prof. Albert Berg, of the Faculty of the In- 
diana School, who is an expert in insurance 
matters, and who has written policies on the 
lives of deaf: aggregating thousands of dollars, 
says that all his policies have been issued by 
standard companies and without the extortion 
feature. 

There will be more on this subject at an early 
day. F 
ee, 

One of our papers tells that so and so is going 
to make ‘‘his first debut’’ at a certain event. 

A breathless and expectant public awaits de- 
tails of his second debut. 


bs oe) 

Speaking of our woes, there is another fellow 
I want to put on the Penal-servitude-for-life list. 

He is the man that meets a semi-mute, who re- 
tains the speech faculty, and writes what he has 
to say only after you have pounded it in him 
that if he talks till doomsday you wouldn’t 
hear a sound, then after you force a pencil in 
his hand and a pad under it, he looks at you in 
blank amazement and finally hands the pencil 
to you, asking you to write, then when you ex- 


plain and it dawns on him he writes, actually 
does write a whileand at your very first question 
launches off into spoken speech again and you 
have to go over the whole program again, and 
perhaps twice, I have seen this species of curse, 
and that’s a mild name for him, a great many 
times, and each time I mentally vowed that next 
time I would fix him, but each ‘‘next time’’ I 
went through the ordeal as manfully as if it was 
all new to me. 


aso) 


The upheavel in the Keystone State is no sur- 
prise to those who read between the lines the 
events of the last convention, and while the 
Philadelphia correspondent of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal tries to appear shocked at the doings of 
the new Board of Managers, the thinking part of 
the public will say Amen. 

The resignatious of two of the members of the 
Board were in order because the time was ripe for 
it. Years have dragged by, and the Home project 
was as far from fruition as ever. While Ohio 
started in long after Pennsylvania, they have 
had their Home in successful operation for sev- 
eral years, 

When the head of the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation was also the active member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Home Fund, and his 
confreres were both hearing men, and two-thirds 
of the board were clergymen uf the same denom- 
ination, things could not get away from a stand- 
still. .It was pointed out in these columns that 
the chance of success for the project while it was 
apparently narrowed down toa sectarian church 
affair, were mighty slim. The members have 
come to look at the matter in this light and 
tired of inaction, they decided that the time for 
talk was at the end. 

At several of the Conventions at which the 
writer was present as an officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association,the iron was heated to the 
right temperature, but the ‘‘strike’’ did not come. 
Though people were ready to launch the Home 
enterprise as a matter of civic pride, there was 
the over-cautions and restraining hand. Offers 
of thousands of dollars were made to be given the 
moment the Association made a move, and the 
move never came. 

At the last meeting of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation when the President, after having been- 
re-elected repeatedly, was assigned to a place 
in the ranks, he got up and publicly stated that 
he would never hold office in the Association 
again. Of course his words were remembered 
when it came to electing a new Board of Trustees 
for the Home Fund, and taking him at his word, 
an entire new Board was elected. 

The deaf of every faith can now conscienti- 
ously pitch in and aid the enterprise now that it 
has lost its last vestige of sectarianism, and its 
Trustees made up wholly of citizens who are not 
clergymen. 

This further action of the Board is significant : 


““ Mr. Teegarden offered a resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted aiming to make the Society strictly 
non-sectarian in all business affairs. No recognition of 
any particular church may be permitted on any official 
circular or programme, or in the minutes of meetings, 
although notices or announcements by church represen- 
tatives will be welcome at conventions which it is 
thought will serve every purpose without committing the 
Society to any particular denomination.” 


In the past, what should have been simply 
a Convention of the Deaf of the Common- 
wealth, as broad as the Constitution itself, 
‘without regard to race, color sex, or religious 
belief, was simply made a side-show to a denom- 
inational church, whose clergyman perpetuated 
their Presidency during its entire career, with the 
exception of one incumbent, and only ministers of 
that denomination were asked to appear before 
it, and meetings were always proceeded by ser- 
vices in its churches, and, indeed, the delibera- 
ions and meetings have been held in churches of 
that denomination to the exclusion of all 
others. 

The fact that this particular denomination has 
done more work and done more good among 
the deaf than all the others is neither here nor 
there, 

The resentment is wholly due to the fact that 
there is a time for all things, and a place for all 
things, and a body made up of all the varied ele- 
ments the deaf compose should not be made 
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subservient to the ends of one man, or one church 
when all should have equal rights, and equal 
rights have been denied Pennsylvania. 

A. L. Pacu. 


PROMINENT DEAF PERSONS OF BROOKLYN 
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Silent Worker Eng. 
WILLIAM GILBERT. 


ILLIAM GILBERT, of St. John’s Place, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., was born in Montreal 

Canada, October 16th, 1860, and he lost his hear- 
ing at the age ofthree. 

His parents moved to New York city in 1866, 
and seven years later he entered the Forty-fourth 
Street Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, from which he graduated in 4881. 

After leaving school he learned designing and 
engraving on watch-cases at the Brooklyn Watch 
CaseCo. When machinery for the purpose of 
stamping Watch Cases was invented several years 
ago, a good many engravers lost their positions. 
Later on he became a clerk for a time at Lord 
and Taylor’s dry goods house in New York city. 

In 1891 he was appointed by Rev. Dr. Gallaudet 
as Collector for the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes 
in Brooklynand Long Island. Mr. Gilbert found 
about twenty-six uneducated deaf-mutes while in 
the pursuit of his duties, ranging inage from six 
to thirty. 

He assisted those under age in obtaining ad- 
mission to the various schools for the deaf. He has 
done all in his power to place educational advan- 
tages in the way of all deaf-mutes whose parents 
were ignorant of the existing institutions and the 
methods of instructing the deaf. 

He was the first president of our Guild in 1892 
when it started, and has been its Secretary for 
the last three years. 

Later, when a Corresponding Secretary was 
elected, he retained his position as Recording 
Secretary. 

He was married to Miss Isabella Parker, his 
classmate, by the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, on 
November 19th, 1890. They have two very bright 
little children—a boy and a girl— both of whom 
are in full possession of all their faculties. 

Before learning engraving, his father presented 
him with a small printing press. He soon be- 
came able to print visiting cards, ete., and at 
present has advanced so far that he takes orders 
for job printing which’he does at his home, when- 
ever his duties as a Collector permit. We have 
seen some of his job work, and can say it is posi- 
tively up to the standard of an expert printer, 
though he is self-taught in that direction. 

He is also a member of the Deaf-Mutes’ Union 
League, of New York. 

The following is from the yearly Report of the 
Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes : 


Mr. William G, Gilbert has continued to act as collector 
in Brooklyn and other parts of Long Island. He has as- 
sisted in the services in Brooklyn, and helped the general 
manager to minister to the sick and poor and to find 
work for the unemployed. 

LEo GREIS. 


hence good fellowship will prevail. 


W YORK is not 

the only city on 
eatth that can lay 
claim to a loyal band 
of deaf-mutes who an- 
nually meet to honor 
the memory of depart- 
ed ones who spend the better part of their lives 
in educating the deaf, in school ard out. And, 
singularly enough, these natal days come with a 
tush—Dr. H. P. Peet, November toth ; Dr. Isaac 
Lewis Peet, December 4th; Dr. Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet, December toth,—all inside of one short 
month. : 

In our ambition to honor these men, we over- 
look the names of many men and women teach- 
ers who were true workers and really made 
some of us what we are. It is of no value what- 
ever, no matter how capable and efficient the 
Principal is if he hasn’t co-workers under him 
who are equal to the course laid down by the 
head. Incompetency of a teacher has often been 
the means of retarding the improvement of 
pupils, and they leave school with but a meager 
smattering of ‘‘ education.”’ 

We take off our hats to the principals and 
teachers, dead and living, but how many of the 
deaf ever stopped to consider the taking off of 
their hats to those of the deaf who deserve 
honor for their efforts in the commercial world, 
whose success, in business, the arts, and socially 
have instructed more people in the good quali- 
ties of the deaf than all of our schools put toge- 
ther can ever hope to. It is to these workers in 
the business world that the deaf owe much for 
what they are known to be to-day, not to our in- 
stitution for the zwstruction of the deaf. Their 
instruction was not ended—they find the busi- 
ness world a far different thing and their success 
broadens the field for those to come. 

How many of us ever stop to consider the hon- 
oring of the deaf noted for original invention, for 
meritious endeavor and superior workmanship 
in their respective spheres. We honor Gallaudet 
—we honor Peet,—father and son,—but we do 
not think enough of that estimable Frenchman 
who made possible the means by which the deaf 
converse with each other to-day, the Abbe de 
l‘Epee. He was the Gallaudet of France,—along- 
side of Clerc, his memory is honored each year 
enthusiastically by the deaf of France. This 
pioneer among the illustrious deaf deserves more 
tribute from the American brothers, but when 
any celebration is held in his honor, some con- 
sideration should be given to the place where 
such gathering be held, so that no one can lay 
himself open to the harboring of selfish aims. 
At the late celebartion on November 28th, last, 
it was through the selfishness of a few that the 
general public (the deaf in general) were denied 
the privelege of admission because not of a par- 
ticular faith. The Abbe del "Epee belonged to no 
one-—to-day he is of us and we of him, because he 
was a brother in affliction. I hope that a year 
R. EB. M, 


Tilustrious Deaf-Mutes, 
Dead and Living. 
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The scholastic year of 1900-1901 is alrealy half 
over, 
THE reason given by one of the 
schools for the deaf for disallow- 
ing foot-ball, that one of its pu- 
pils was killed in a game some 
time ago, is a valid one. Wise schools are they 
that have locked the door before the horse is 
stolen, 


Goop AND 
SUFFICIENT. 


THE recent sentence of a ‘‘deaf and 

LitsE- Dumb’? man in Germany to five 

MajesT& months imprisonment for an alleged 

offensive utterance about the Kaiser 

would appear to be a somewhat severe one. 

It all depends however on whether the ‘‘utter- 

ance’’ was in the sign-language or delivered oral- 
ly. 


THE Sabbath in schools for the 

Our deaf is not by any medns a day 
JANUARY of complete rest. The rooms 
JuBmLation. have to be righted, the beds 
made, and the ‘‘best bib’ and 

tucker’’ donned. Sunday school has to be at- 
tended and the lesson prepared, and in most 
schools at least one chapel exercise, adapted: to 
all shades of religious feeling, observed: so that 
there would appear to be a positive necessity for 
some real down period of diversion each month, 
and this aside, too, from Saturday afternoon. It 
was, with us, the Fair in September, the pilgrim- 
age to the Kuser Homestead, in October, the Pas- 
sion Play, in November, and the Christmas festi- 
vities in December. In Jantiary, it has been the 
Ice Carnival, and no greater jollification could 
probably have been devised. Every soul was 
there, except a half dozen of the baby girls, and 
such a rollick we have scarcé ever had together. 
The air was sharp to be sure, and the walk was 
long, and there were tumbles and jumps innum- 
erable, but what glorious exhilaration there was 
in the out-of-doors, and what enchantment there 
was in the way we glided over the smooth sur- 
face! It was with a great big sigh that we turn- 
ed our faces homeward, and the appetite we had 


‘who will wonder? 


on our arrival, the good digestion that waited on 
it, and the wondrous sleep that came to us as 
the result of our efforts, all together made a day 
and night long to be remembered, ones that are 
recalled as added ‘‘ glimpses of paradise,’’ to the 


number already enjoyed during the moons agone. 


THE reports of the fiscal year 

How CHEAPLY ending in the fall of t900 are al- 
SOR ready arriving, und those at 

How we... hand indicate very considerable 
progress in allquarters. There 

is a pretty general unanimity in most matters re- 
lating to the education of the deaf, but upon one 
or two points considerable divergence. ‘The latter 
is particularly noticeable when we come to the 
expense account. Some point with pride to the 
fact that they have well-paid officers, the best 
of text books, the pick of the market for the table, 
well-fitting clothing of good material, recent liter- 
ature, abundance of school-room requisites and 
plenty of everything that tends to make a’‘school 
successful. 
their per capita is far below many of their sister 
schools, and aré full of felicitation that such a 
saving is being effected in the funds of fhe state. 
The last we have had the pleasure of perusing is 
of this latter character, and is able to produce 


figures to show that it has gotten its expense per ~ 


pupil per annum down to the very modest sum 
of $200. This is certainly a low figure and, were 
the money consideration the only one, the school 
would have ample cause for congratulation. It 
has occasion to complain, however, that it is in 
‘great need of a hospital or infirmary.’’ Now, 
there are those among us who would consider 
our schools sadly incomplete were there no espe- 
cial provision made for the care of our sick, and 
who regard the money spent upon our trained 
nurse and infirmary as bread cast upon the waters 
to return an hundred fold. A further perusal of 
this most excellent report brings to light the 
fact that there is no gymnasium, and it says up- 
on the subject ‘“‘ you can see the intensity of this 
necessity in a school like ours.” We certainly 
appreciate this necessity and would scarce con- 
sider our school complete without one. Then 
we are told that the school needs a small, select 
‘‘library,’’ another feature of an institution for 
the deaf that by many of us is regarded as abso- 
lutely indispensable. Nor is this all. Shoe- 
making and horticulture are the only ‘‘trades,”’ 
“the kitchen and laundry buildings are in need 
of new roofs,’’ ‘‘the toilet-room upon the two 
old stories of the main building arein so unsafe a 
condition that they have been nailed up and can- 
not be used,’’ and the city authorities have serv- 
ed notice that they must’‘‘ pave their side-walks,’’ 
Indeed the confession is candidly made that they 
arein every way ‘‘right much hampered.’’ And 
There is no reference madd to 
the absence of a dining-room, or dormitories, 
and the assumption is that these are not wanting, 
and yet there seems much lacking, so many re- 
quisites that too much resentment should not be 
borne, the ‘‘many people’? who have no better 
taste that to call the school an ‘‘asylum!’’ We 
cannot make a silk {purse without the silk nor 
maintain an efficient work upon the ‘‘substance 
of things hoped for.’’ The state may have either 
acheap school or a good school. It can not have 


both. 
Ir subsequent convocations of 
Aw Auspicious the StateSchool Board Associa- 
BEGINNING. tion may be judged by the meet- 


ing held on December 27th, 


Others call attention to the fact that © 


1900, we shall certainly have in it a most potent 
power for good in matters educational. The 
House of Assembly in which the meeting was 
held was filled to its utmost capacity, and the 
addresses were of a character that stamped those 
who took part as among the best thinkers of our 
commonwealth, Notable among the papers pre- 
sented was that of the Hon. James Owen of our 
Board. His subject was ‘‘ The Transportation of 
Pupils’’ and if there was a question in the mind 
of any present as to the advisability of the trifling 
expense entailed in securing a full attendance of 
pupils at suburban schools by providing con- 
veyance for those living at a distance, it was cer- 
tainly dissipated long before he had closed, and 
the inevitable conclusion was reached that the ex- 
penditure for transportation was among the wisest 
and best provisions of the school law. 

Addresses by the Hon. C. J. Baxter, the Hon. 
J. Brognard Betts, Dr. Austin Scott, Dr. H. E. 
Schmid, Mr. H. Brewster Willis, Dr. G. C. 
Maddock and the Rev. A. Maurice Morgan 
completed a program fraught with the greatest 


moment to all interested in the school work of our 
state, 


—-— 
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A DEAF man could not get run 
over on the railroad. 
He could not cross the oceanina 


steamboat. 
He could not ride in an electric car or read by 


an electric light. 

He could not envy the man talking over a 
telephone, 

He never received a type-written letter, 

He did not have his photograph taken. 

He never saw through his hand with the aid of 
a Roentgen ray. 

He could not operate a type-setting machine. 

He did not have to buy his wife a sewing 
machine. 

He could not take nitrous-oxide and have his 
tooth pulled without feeling it. 

He could not buy a penny paper and learn at a 
glance everything that had occurred all over the 
world the previous day. 

He could not cross an iron bridge. 

He could not ride from Trenton to Philadelphia 
in forty minutes. 

He could not send a telegram. 

He did not ride a bicycle. 

He never heard of the germ theory or worried 
over bacilli and bacteria. 

He never saw moving pictures, 

He had never gone to the twentieth floor of a 
building on an “‘ elevator.”’ 

He never used an iron plough. 

He never lit his cigar with a match. 

He could not purchase a magazine for ten cents 
that was a work of art. 

He never took a ride in an automobile, 

And was, in fact, in every way, much in the 
position of the speaking man ofthe period. 


AN HUNDRED 
YEARS AGo, 


=o 


The Georgia Helper says: The proprietor of a large 
book-binding establishment in Philadelphia says that he 
has employed at different times eight deaf workmen 
He has found them industrious, capable and in every 
way as Satisfactory as the average hearing man. This 
we believe, is a good trade for the deafand we hope in 
the near future to be able to teach it to our pupils. 


Willie Boler, who is deafand dumb and has no legs, 
works every day on the Santa Fe paving, as he is an ex- 
pert brick layer, A great big healthy loafer called at the 
works yesterday and tried to borrow a quarter of Boler,— 
Atchison Globe. 


The Illinois School for the Deaf has established a class 
in photography, and from the reproduction of group pic- 
tures in a recent issue of The New Era, we see that the 
class is a success and their work is indeed creditable,— 
The School Helper. 


School and City 


December 25th, 1900, has come and gone and 
is now like all its predecessors—a thing of the 
past. On the 22nd, the pupils—about roo in all 
—left for home to spend the Christmas vacation. 
About twenty-five remained, but they had just 
as good times as the others didathome. Onthe 
24th, in the afternoon, the Christmas tree was 
put in its place and in the evening it was deco- 
rated by the pupils and after they were through 
with it, it looked splendid. During the after- 
noon of the 24th, the Superintendent also placed 
‘a number of large pictures over the slates, which 
looked beautiful. The next morning, after the 
work was over, the pupils who remained, receiv- 
-ed gifts of pretty and useful articles. The morn- 
ing was spent in playing games and talking 
things over and over again until the clock noted 
12.25, when around came the Supervisor calling 
‘us to dinner, Weresponded quickly and down 
we marched to a table that was groaning under 
turkey and a variety of vegetables. In the after- 
noon the hours were passed in reading, exercis- 
‘ing in the gymnasium and playing basket-ball, 
until the clock struck five when. we marched to 
“supper, and were treated to cake and ice-cream. 
After that, the question was asked by the Mat- 
ron, ‘‘ Would you like tomake candy?’’ Allof 
us responded in a polite manner that we would. 
So when the time came (that was given by the 
Matron) we all went to the big kitchen, where 
the molasses was cooking. After it was done, 
we had several pounds of candy. The day ended 
with a little reunion, when we ate the delicious 
«candy. 

The subsequent holidays were largely repeti- 
‘tions of the first. Our Superintendent had ap- 
‘pointed entertainment committees for each day, 
and these vied with each other as to which 
‘should make their time the merriest. 

On the whole, the ‘‘ stay-at-schools’’ did not 
‘envy those who went home at all. In fact, we 
think we had much the best of it, but the ones 
who went appear to think the same thing, so all 
are satisfied. G. W. 


The ice carnival was a most enjoyable affair. 
Every boy in the school was on the ice. 


A half a dozen of the baby girls plead that it 
‘was ‘‘ too cold,’’ and did not participate. 


Alfred Kroekle cut more ‘‘stars’’ than any 
other pupil in the party. 


Charles Bofinger, Mark Thorn, Thomas Gun- 
ning, Louisa Duer, and Maud Griffith gave Mr. 
Walker a lessonin skating. 


George Wainwright and Julius Kickers were 
samong the best skaters. 


Ruth Redman and Lizzie Weeks carried off 
the honors among the girls. 


The Christmas holidays were thoroughly en- 
joved by all. 


Those who went home had a fine time and 
those who remained, oh, well! we’re not dispos- 
-ed to hurt the feelings of the ones that left. 


May Eble went to show the Superintendent a 
loose tooth the other day and some how it came 
Tight out in his hand. 


It isn’t every tot of four that can dress herself 
from tip to toe, but Mistress Ruth Ramshaw 
can, 


Thomas Murray, Esq., who has charge of the 
stable, certainly knows his business, and the 
barn and its surroundings is always in ap- 
ple-pie order. 


In the event of heavy storm our little ones 
have ‘‘school’’ in the chapel, thus avoiding the 
fifty-yard run in the rain. 


The oral response to Mr. Walker’s ‘“ good- 
morning’’ in the chapel is almost enough to 
wake the dead. 


Mr. Borden, Mr. Newcomb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter and Miss Sappington have been among 
the ‘‘grip’’ victims of the month. 


Re 
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Charles Bremerman and Eddie Stilwell were 
added to the list of officers in December. They 
have shown themselves very capable. 


Frieda Heuser, Cornelia DeWitt, and May Eble 
are inseparable companions. 


Retta Hendershot is now the tallest girl in the 
school. 


Harry Redman and Walter Throckmorton, 
while playing ‘‘tag’’ a few days ago, collided 
with such force that Walter’s forehead received 
quite a gash, and Harry carried a big bump for 
several days. : 


Master Reed declares that the trees are al- 
ready beginning to bud. 


The gymnasium classes meet on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, and 
good work is being done by all. 


Carmine Pace was threatened with inflamation 
of the lungs early in the month, butisnow quite 
himself again. 


The expressman has come to be regarded as a 
second Santa Claus by our boys and girls, so 
kindly have been his offices during the past 
month. 


Maggie Logan has beena trifle late to break- 
fast once or twice already this year, but then she 
will not appear at the table unless her hair and 
collar and everything are ‘‘ just so.” 


Mary Mendum and Hattie Alexander returned 
to school together, with Mr. Alexander as their 
chaperon. 


Ten excellent pairs of skates were obtained at 
one of the big stores in Philadelphia, at a recent 
bargain sale for a dollar. The children have al- 
ready had a dozen times their price in fun out of 
them. 


No amount of work frightens Charlie Jones. 
He just revels in it, and the more he has to do 
the better he likes it. 


Virginia Garreston, wife of Louis Garreston of 
this city, passed away from this life at about 
8.30 on the morning of January 7th, in the 30th 
year of her age. The cause of her death was 
quick consumption. The funeral took place at 
the residence of the deceased and was well attend- 
ed by relatives and friends, Mrs. Salter and Mrs. 
Goelitz being the only deaf persons outside of 
the family able to attend. The remains were 
taken to Tullytown, Pa., in adrenching rain for 
burial, 


Sporting Notes. 
Reported By GEORGE E, WAINWRIGHT. 


Charles Bremerman, the forward of the first 
team during the year 1900, has handed in his re- 
signation te the Captain. His place will probab- 
ly be filled by Fleming. 


Captain Wainwright, the ‘‘ big forward," did 
not play during December, owing to the accident 
he happened to meet with on the 4th, of De- 
cember, 


Irvine Boileau, the centre player of the first 
team, has resigned his place and that leaves a 
weak spot on the team to fill up. 


On the evening of the 3rd of December, the 
Mutes met and defeated the Brian A. C. for the 
third time by the score 17 to 7, It was a hot, 
clever, and interesting game from beginning to 
end. The first half ended by atie of 6 to 6. 
Early in the half the Brians had the lead by the 
score of 6 to 4, but just before the referee’s whistle 
blew, our boys came around with another bas- 
ket which tied the score. At the beginning of 
the second half our boys woke up and started to 
passing and dribbling and before the second half 
closed, the Mutes had run the score up to 17 
points, while the visitors did not score a field 
goal in the second half. At the end of the sec- 
ond half the score stood 17 to 7 in favor of our 
team. Bremerman, Bennison, Wainwright, 
Powell, Timm, and Kickers did especially well. 


In the afternoon of the 12th of January, our 
boys joined issue with the Model School in the 
second game of the series. It was a fine and 
clever game, also a hard one, but our boys pull- 
ed out allright. It was3.30 when both teanis 
appeared ready for the fray, and off we went like 
express trains. The first goal was scored by the 
Model Schooi, then aftera little passing, around 
came our little forward Fleming with a neat and ~ 
clean ball for the basket, followed closely after a 
few minutes of play by Captain Wainwright who 
landed our second from the field. After about 
fifteen minutes’play the Models’ second goal was 
thrown, which tied the score 4 to 4, but aftera 
few minutes’ play Fleming came around with an- 
other neat one, which raised our score. After 
that the Models gained two more points on free 
throws. Before the game closed, the Mutes’ 
centre captured another goal and just before the 
second half closed, Bennison, the Mutes’ little 
forward, got hold of the ball in the center of the 
floor and sent it flying straight through the 
basket, which gave us the lead by the score 10 to 
6. Bennison’s was the longest goal ever thrown 
by our boys on the Models’ floor. It wasaclean 
and neat shot. After that the whistle blew and 
ended the first half by the score of 10 to 6 in our 
favor. The second half was a little rough, but 
allof the boys played a clean and clever game. 
After the game was started, down the floor came 
our defense man Powell with the ball and landed 
it in the basket, but the whistle blew before he 
scored it and that made us lose two points. After 
that, however, he got hold of the ball again and 
covered it in great style, putting it through the 
basket making the score 12 to 6 in our favor. 
The Models kept on scoring on free throws until 
the score stood 12 tog, and after a few minutes 
play, Fleming came around with another, which 
made the score stand 14 to 9. There was but 
three minutes left to play, and neither side scored 
after that. This is the first game we have ever 
won on the Models, floor, but during last year we 
defeated the Models on our floor by the score 14 
to 9, the same score this year. 

Line up :—Deaf-Mutes: Bennison and Flem- 
ing, forwards; Wainwright, centre; Timm and 
Powell, guards. 

Models; Abbott and Chamberlain, forwards ; 
Martindell, centre; Chew, Lowery and Mur- 
phy, guards. 

Goals from field: Fleming, 3 ; Wainwright, 2: 
Bennison, 1; Powell, 1. Goals from fouls: Mur- 
phy, 5. Fouls — Wainwright, Powell, Timm, 
and Bennison, 2. Referees, Chew and Remson. 
Halves 15 and 20 minutes, 

B. H. Sharp, our Manager, feels proud over 
this victory. 


On the 1oth of January, in the evening, our 
crack’ second team met and were defeated at the 
hands of the Walnut A. C. by the score 15 to 12. 
The game was one of the finest and cleverest 
games our second team has ever played. 
It was played without roughness, but was keen 
and fast. The first half ended in the score 13 to 
2 in favor of the Walnut A.C. After the second 
half opened, our boys braced up a little and 
raised their score up to 12 points, but that was 
not enough to catch the visitors. The goal 
throwing of Fleming and Walz was the cleanest 
and cieverest they have ever done. Brady also 
threw a number of good balls but was unfortun- 
ate, the ball barely missing several times. For 
the visitors, the work of Ash and the gual throw- 
ing of McGinnis was great. The line up was as 
follows :—D. M.A. C. Jrs., Fleming and Schlipp, 
forwards; Brady, centre; Walz and Herbest, 
guards. 

Walnut A. C.—Ash and McGinnis, forwards ; 
Walton, centre; McCorden and Bachter, guards. 
Goals from field; Ash, 4; McGinnis, 8; Fleming, 
2; Walz, 3;. Goals from fouls; Fleming, 2; 
McGinnis, 1. Fouls; Fleming, Schlipp, Walz, 
Herbest, McGinnis. Bachter, and McCorden, 3. 
Refree, William Bennisou, of Trenton. Timer, 
George Wainwright, of the Institution. 


Thomas Fleming, the clever forward of the 
junior basket-ball team, has astonished many of 
the boys this season. His playing is so clever, 
and he is recognized by the players of the First 
team that he is the best player on the junior team. 
It is thought that there will soon be a vacancy 
for him on the senior team. 
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School - Room. 


Conducted by R. B. Lioyd, A.B. 


Some of the Events of the roth Century. 


T is not possible in small spaceto even men- 
tion the events which make thecentury memor- 
able, but here are some of them grouped under 
the respective months, that they may be utilized 
for class talks, lessons, or compositions. 
R. B.-L. 


JANUARY. 


Legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland 
goes into effect, 1801. 

American Congress prohibits importation of 
African slaves, 1808 

Greeks declare their independence.of Turkey, 
1822. 

President Lincoln issues a proclamation em- 
ancipating over 3,000,000 slaves in the seceded 
States, 1865. 

Spain cedes her sovereignty over Cuba to the 
United States, 1899. 

Prof. Roentgen makes public discovery of the 
X-rays, 1896. : 

Americans under Jackson defeat British at 
New Orleans, 1815. 

Penny postage law becomes operative through- 
out Great Britain, 1840. 

J. W. Marshall discovers gold in California, 
1848. 

London streets are lighted with gas for the 
first time, 1807. 


FEBRUARY. 


Seceded States organize provisional government 
at Montgomery, Ala., with Jefferson Davis as 
President and Alexander H. Stephens as Vice- 
President, 1861. 

American battleship ‘‘Maine’’ is blown up in 
Havana Harbor, 1898. 

The Great railroad tunnel through Mt. St. 
Gothard is finished, 1880. 

Greece secures her independence. 


MARCH. 


Czar Alexander emancipates twenty-three mil- 
lions of serfs, 1861. 

Great blizzard visits the Middle and Eastern 
States, 1888. 

United States and Great Britain agree to sup- 
press the slave trade, 1824. 


APRIL. 


Gen. Lee surrenders to Gen. Grant at Ap- 
pomatox, 1865. 

Steamship Atlantic wrecked off the coast of 
Nova Scotia; 429 persons saved, 547 lost, 1873. 

President Lincoln is assassinated in Washing- 
ton, 1865. 


May. 


Commodore Dewey destroys the Spanish squad- 
ron in Manila Bay without losing a ship ora 
man, 1898. 

Last link in railway connecting the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts of the United States is 
completed, 1869. 


Napoleon Bonaparte is proclaimed emperor of 
the French, 1804. 

International Peace Conference is opened at 
The Hague, 1899. 

Johnstown, Pa., is overwhelmed by a flood and 
6000 lives are lost, 1889. 


JUNE. 


War is declared against the United States by 
Mexico, 1845. 

Napoleon is defeated at Waterloo, 1815. 

War breaks out between the United States and 
Great Britain, 1812. 

The Confederate steamer ‘‘Alabama’’ is sunk 
by the U. S. steamer ‘‘Kearsage’’ off Cherbourg, 
France, 1864. 

Emperor Maximilian and Gens. Miramon and 
Mejia are executed at Queretaro, Mexico, 1867. 

Victoria becomes queen of Great Britain, 1837. 

President Carnot of France is assassinated by 
an anarchist, at Lyons, 1864. 

Gen. Custer and his command are ambushed 
and kiiled by Sioux Indians in Montana, 1876. 

The ‘‘Savannah’’ makes the first steamship 
trip across the Atlantic, 1819. 


JULY. 


President Garfield is shot in Washington, D, 
C., 1881. 

Admiral Cervera’s squadron is destroyed at 
Santiago, Cuba, 1898. 

Atlantic telegraph cable between Great Britain 
and the United States is laid, 1866. 

The English at Cawnpore massacred by Nana 
Sahib, 1857. 


AUGUST. 


Japan declares war against China, 1894. 

Napoleon is sent to St. Helena, 1815. 

Cologne Cathedral is completed, 1889. 
begun in 1248. 

Great Britain abolishes slavery throughout the 
empire, 1834. 


It was 


SEPTEMBER. 


Napoleon enters Moscow and the Russians set 
fire to the city, 1812. 

Revolution breaks out in Paris and a republic 
is declared, 1870. 

Northern Pacific railroad is finished, 1883. 


OCTOBER. 


Alaska is transferred to the United States by 
Russia, 1867. 

Great fire breaks out in Chicago, 1871. 

Battle of Navarino is fought, securing Greek 
independence, 1827. 

John Brown’s raid occurs, 1859. 

Spain cedes Florida to the United States, 1820. 


NOVEMBER. 


Great fire breaks ont in Boston, Mass., burns 
over 60 acres of ground and causes a loss of $ 75,- 
000,000, 1872. 

Suez Canal is formally opened, 1869. 

Some Famous Men of the 19th Century. 
Abd-el-Kader, born about 1806; died 1879. 
Louis J. Agassiz, born May 28, 1807; died Dec. 

14, 1873. 

Otto E. S. Bismarck, born April 1, 1815; died 

July 30, 1898. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, born Aug. 15, 1769; died. 
May 5, 1821. 

John Bright, born Nov. 16, 1811; died March 
27, 1880. 

W. C. Bryant, born Nov. 3, 1794; died June 12, 
1878. 

Robert E. Lee, born Jan. 19, 1807; died Oct. 12, 
1870. 

Horace Greeley, born Feb. 3, 1811; died Nov. 
29, 1872. 

William E, Gladstone, born Dec. 29, 1809; died 
May 19, 1898. 

Lord Byron, born Jan, 22, 1788; died April 19, 
1824. 

Count Cavour, born Aug. Io, 
6, 1861. 

Charles R. Darwin, born Feb. 12, 
April 19, 1882. 

Jefferson Davis, born June 3, 1808; died Dec. 6, 
1889, 

Benjamin Disraeli, born Dec. 21, 1805; died 
April 19, 1881. 

Thomas A. Edison, born Feb. 11, 1847. 

John Ericsson, born July 31, 1803; died March 
8, 1889. 

D. G. Farrgut, born July 5, 1801; died Aug 14, 
1870. 

Charles Dickens, born Feb. 7, 1812; died June 
9, 1870. 

W. T. Sherman, born Feb. 8, 1820; died Feb 
14, 1891. 

Abraham Lincoln, born February 12, 1809; died 
April 15, 1865. 

H. W. Longfellow, born Feb. 27, 1807; died 
March 24, 1882. 

Victor Emanuel, born March 14, 1820; died Jan. 
g, 1878. 

Henry Havelock, born April 5, 1795; died Nov. 
25, 1857. 

Ulysses S. Grant, born April 27, 1822; died 
July 23, 1885. 

S. F. B. Morse, born 1791; died April 2, 1872. 

Michael Faraday.|{born Sept. 22, 1791; died 
Aug. 25, 1867. 

Cyrus W. Field, born Nov. 30, 1819; died July 
II, 1892. 


1810; died June 


1809; died 


John C. Fremont, born Jan. 21, 1813; died July 
13, 1890. 

Guiseppe Garibaldi, born July 4, 1807, died 
June 2, 1882. 

Alexander Von Humboldt, born Sept. 14, 1769; 
died May 6, 1859. 

Washington Irving, born April 3, 1783; died 
Nov. 28, 1859. 

Andrew Jackson, born March 15, 1767; died 
June 8, 1845. 

Louis Kossuth, born April 27, 1802; died March 
20, 1894. 

David Livingston, born March, 19, 1813 ; died 
May 1, 1873. 

Count Von Moltke, born Oct. 26, 1800; died 
April 24, 1891. 

Oliver H. Perry, born Aug. 23, 1785; died Aug. 
23, 1819. 

Winfield Scott, born June 13, 1786; died May 
29, 1866. 

Herbert Spencer, born April 27, 1820, 

George Stephenson, born Juneg, 1781; died 
Aug. 12, 1848. 

Alfred Tennyson, born 1809; died Oct. 6, 1892. 

Daniel Webster, born Jan. 18, 1782; died Oct. 
24, 1852. 

Queen Victoria, born May 24, 1817; died Jan, 
22, IgOl. 
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© Peat Women and Cheir Work. 

BY MISS HYPATIA BOYD. 
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OIL PAINTING. 


‘‘ Bring the rathe primose that foresaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine,— 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, | 
The musk-rose and the well-attired wood-bine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears.’ 

—WMilion. 
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HAD not thought to write on the subject 
of oil-painting, but at the request of my 
girl-friends, Ihave decided todo so. The 
subject is not an wholly foreign one with 
me, for I used to attend a private school 
where I received lessons in oil-painting, 
and my passion for the art continued for 

some years, during which time I painted various 
pictures, sold some, but gave the most away as 
gifts. If my love for oil-painting had increased 
as the years went on, I would havechosen it as a 
profession, but that my attendance at high school 
resulted in my being ex rapport with my pen. 
This, I think, was but natural, for it seemed to 
me then, as it has seemed to one of my distin- 
guished deaf friends, that with a few of the deaf— 
please take note that I say a few, not all of the 
deaf,—drawing and painting is too much like 
silence, while writing is like hearing the sound 
of words,—of voices. But that is only true ofa 
few deaf persons, and besides, it is certainly best 
to depend on one’s brushes for a livelihood if need 
be, rather than on one’s pen or literary efforts, 
unless the income from the latter is sufficient to 
warrant making literature one’s sole occupation. 
Once, however, I had occasion to combine the two 
professions. I wrote a short story for children, 
and illustrated it with original drawings, and 
though the story was avery brief one and the 
illustrations few and small in size.—it brought 
meacheck from the editor for five dollars,— a 
a sum of money, which, in those days, I 
considered quite a boon. Indeed, I remember, 
and I blush to think of it, that for some days I 
felt not only proud of the money, but experiericed 
anew and delightful sense of independence. 

What are the essential requirements of oil- 
painting? They are in certain respects identical 
with those which apply to water-color or china- 
painting, namely,—a firm hand, a knowledge of 
the principles of drawing and perspective, a 
sense for beauty in form and color, a trained, 
accurate and.observing eye, and so forth. 

Regarding the implements and materials 
needed, they are neither expensive or numerous, 
A palette, a few colors, a palette-knife, arest- 
stick, an easel, a number of brushes and a canvas 
or acade:ny board will do to form a beginner’s 
outfit. 

The colors comein tubes, and are, I believe, 
most of them sold at ten cents apiece, but the 
best way to get them would be to buy one of the 
usual tin-oil-painting boxes which are furnished 
with the necessary requisites. Besides the colors, 
such a box also contains a palette, brushes, a 
steel-knife, oil, varnish, turpentine, and so forth. 
The easel is needed for raising or lowering the 
painting, and the maulstick for guiding the hand 
when firmness is required. 

As to the brushes, they need not be many, but 
they should even then be carefully selected, and 
such a-selection should include several hog-hair 
and sable-brushes, both flat and round, Ifthe 
brush is required to becleaned quickly, turpentine 
may be used, but a too liberal use of it may injure 
the brushes. Personally, I have always preferr- 
ed to clean my brushes by washing them with 
warm water and soap, 

In putting your colors on the palette, it is 
wellto arrange them so that you may be 
familiarized with the placeofeach. Duran gives 
the following rule for setting the palette. Begin 
at the right hand and put the colors along the 
upper edge of the palette, about three-fourth ofan 
inch from the extreme outside, and about an inch 
and a quarter apart. Begin with silver white, 
next place yellow ochre, then light red, vermil- 
lion, madder lake, cobalt, antwerp blue, raw 
umber, burnt sienna, bone-brown and ivory- 
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black, if cadmium is needed, put it either above 
or below light red. Permanent blue, zinober 
green and terre verte are placed in the same rela- 
tions to cobalt and antwerp blue. When 
beginning topaint, what is called a secondary 
palette, is arranged about an inch below the first 
row of colors in the following manner. First, a 
little yellow ochre is taken with the palette knife 
and placed under the yellow ochre, with thisa 
little white is loosely mixed, so as to form a 
gamut of shades from solid yellow down to clear 
white. Next, light red is mixed with pure white 
in the same way leaving about an inch and a 
half between each color, after this comes vermil- 
lion and white, madder lakeand white, and so 
on.’”’ 

In addition to the foregoing, itis only neces- 
sary incleaning the palette to remove those colors 
that have been mixed with other colors, and 
those colors that have not been mixed, will keep 
fresh for a few days. If the colors are too thick, 
add a drop of oil or meglip. 

The material to paint on, is canvas or an aca- 
demy-board. I generally use both, but in the 
majority of cases, prefer the rough and stiff aca- 
demy-board. After you haveselected the canvas- 
or an academy-board, let the design, whether of 
flowers, or a landescape, be drawn or traced upon 
it. And here one is reminded that in oil-paint- 
ing the work is designed as the first, the second 
and the third stages of painting. 

In painting flowers, or a landscape, the first 
stage requires that colors should be put on thick- 
ly by touches or pats of the brush in succession 
from right to left and downwards, beginning at 
the left upper angle of the picture, and putting 
the color on in a uniform thickness all over the 
canvas. But in this first stage, very little atten- 
tion need be given to details. In the second 
stage, the painting being dry, it is moistened 
with a soft piece of linen moderately wet with 
poppy oil. Then the flowers are painted separat- 
ely and with great attention to details, high 
lights, glazing, impasting, scumbling, handling 
and so forth. 

When the second stage of the painting is com- 
pleted and dry, it is again moistened with oil as 
previously described, and then the third paint- 
ing or finishing stage begins. In this stage, 
finishing touches are given the details, both of 
color and form, which were worked upon in the 
second stage. These finishing touches should 
be done at leisure by means of delicate glazing 
orscumbling. ‘Glazing is effected by diluting 
certain transparent colors with meglip, and then 
the laying of these colors upon portions of the 
work, either in broad flat tints or in touches 
partially and judiciously distributed. The object 
of this is to strengthen the shadows, and to give 
a warmth or coolness to their hue; to subdue 
lights that are unduly obtrusive, or to give ad- 


that oral school: to its very foundations. 


ditonal color and tone to those that are deficient 
in force and richness.’’ Scumbling differs from 
glazing in that it is done by going lightly over 
the work with an opaque tint, using a hog-hair 
brush charged with very little color, 

Suggestions for painting flowers in oils. 

To paint red poppies.—‘‘For local tints, use 
vermillion, madder lake, white, anda little yel- 
low ochre and ivory black. In the dark shade 
at the base of each petal, use ivory black, a little 
permanent blue, madder lake, burnt sienna with 
a little white added if necessary. Paint the sta- 
mens with the same colors. To paint the whit- 
ish green leaves of the poppy, use permanent 
blue, white, light cadmium, light red, and a little 
ivory black. In the shadows, add raw umber, 
burnt sienna and madder lake, omitting light 
red, using more black, less white and very little 
cadmium. 

7o paint forget-me-nots.—‘‘Use cobalt blue, 
white, and a touch of madder lake; for the cen- 
ters, take cadmium and yellow ochre. Paint the 
leaves with permanent blue yellow-ochre, light 
cadmium, raw umber, and a little black. 


To make bright scarlet nasturtiums.—‘‘ Mix ver- 
million with cadmium and rose-madder. 
Crimson roses.—‘‘For the local tone use madder 


lake white, a little cobalt. and ivory black ; add- 
adding in the shadows, burnt sienna. For the 
lights vermillion. In the reflected lights, use In- 
dian red, white, yellow ochre, cobalt, and raw 
umberwith a touch of black.’’ 

Flowers can be painted in oils on felt, satin 
and plush. In the case of felt or plush use a 
stiff bristle brush. Decoline mixed with the 
colors is said to prevent their spreading on silk 
or satin. 

Water-colors can be painted on sateen, which 
material forms a very satisfactory back-ground 
for figures in water-colors. I remember a pretty 
banner screen of sateen which had painted on ita 
lovely representation of Goethe’s Margaret, pick- 
ing her daisy to pieces while supposed to be say - 
ning to herself.—‘‘ He loves me,—he loves me 
not.’’ 

HypatTia Boyp. 


THE SAME EVERY WHERE. 

The current number of the Aessenger, a bi- 
monthly publication in the interests of the deaf 
published iu Belfast, Ireland, contains the follow- 
ing item: 


At the trial of a young man for burglary in 
Newington, London, the most important witness was a 
deaf and dumb girl named Frances Peck. A lady teacher 
acted as interpreter, and by means Of the “lip-language 
obtained the girl’s evidence. From the presence of 
mind and courage shown by the girl we infer that she is 
well grown and has probably been at school fora number 
of years. Educated in a pure oral school and taught to 
tread the lips, why could the girl not dispense with the 
services of an interpreter and give her evidence like an 
ordinary witness ? 

Which reminds us that a few vears back a teach- 
er was found dead—foully murdered—in one of 
the school rooms of a pure oral school ir this 
country, In the investigation which followed a 
number of the older pupils ofthe school were call- 
ed as witnesses, but nobody could understand 
them until an ‘‘interpreter’’ was called to unravel 
the tangle into which their tongues got when- 
ever they tried to answer a question. 

It seems to be the same everywhere. What is 
the use of such speech when it requires an ‘‘inter- 
preter’’ to translate it for the comprehension of 
ordinary mortals? It might as well be Choctaw. 
But this episode had one good result. It shook 
The 
showing of the pupils was such that a general 
shaking-up ensued in which the superintendent 
was shaken out of his fat position anda new man 
put in, but that did not mend matters much as 
the blame lay not so much in the man as in the 
method. There are other schools like unto that 
school here and elsewhere, and the sadness of it 
is that they are so firmly intrenched in the credu- 
lity of the public that it appears that it will 
require a murder within their very walls to open 
the eyes of the community at large as tothe kind 
of the education that is being doled out in them, 

It is a pity that such a condition should exist 
in a free and enlightened country.— 7he Deaf 
World, 


When a deaf-mute makes love it’s a case of silence in 
the court.—£2 
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From Far Away Australia. 


Melbourne Doings--Victoria. 


(> May 15th, 1g00, the 16th annual meeting of 
the Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission of Vic- 
toria was held in the hall ofthe Congregational 
Church, Collins street, Melbourne. Tea was 
served at 6. 30 Pp. M. when about 125 deaf and their 
friends sat down to the tables. The Public meet- 
ing opened at 8. P.M., when a few more of the 
deaf turned up, the chair was taken by the Rev, 
Dr. Bevan (cong. )and was supported on the plat- 
form by the Revs. Adeney, Hally, Parkingham 
and Poynder, also Edv, Newbigin, Esq., Vice- 
President and Hon. Treasurer to the Mission, while 
Mr. Paterson ( Missioner ) with Messrs. Cook and 
Frewin acted as interpreters, The proceedings 
were opened by prayer and the singing ofa hymn. 
Owing to the unavoidable absence of H. S. 
Martin, Esq., Hon. Secretary, Mr, Fred Frewin, 
read the Secrtary’s report, which showed encour- 
aging success in all branches of the work among 
the deaf and dumb during the previous twelve 
months; then followed Mr. Newbigin with his 
report as Treasurer, which also had a cheering 
and healthy aspect, the report showed that the 
purchase money for the land on which the Church 
and Institute is to be erected had all been paid off 
£1600. and a balance of £1752. left in hand in 
favor of the building fund. When the committe 
have £ 2000 a start will be made with the erection 
of the long looked for Church and Institute for 
the deaf and dumb of Melbourne, thus itis ex- 
pected it will take much more than that to finish 
the structure. Newbigin also reported that dur- 
ing the year he had received two special sub- 
scriptions of £ 5. each, one from Sir Malcolm and 
Lady McEacharn and the other from Sir Frederick 
Sargood. A few more like these would be very 
acceptable. The Ministers present also gave 
short addresses. 


THANKSGIVING SERVICES, 


On May 20th.—this was the Sunday following 
the reception of the news in Melbourne of the re- 
lief of Mafe king, many of the deaf turned up to 
service in the morning sporting the tricolors 
and other war decorations and congratulated each 
other on the success of the British arms in South 
Africa. The war spirit took possession of the 
deaf of Melbourne, as I saw from the ‘‘B. D. M”’ 
(Eng) it had taken possession of the deaf there, 
asin the old country, so here, some of the deaf 
expressed the wish to go tothe front and fight for 
Queen and Empire and cover themselves with 
glory, and as at home the deaf here ‘‘ passed their 
hat’’ for the war funds, and says, the governing 
authorities. ‘‘Thus far the deafcan go and no 
futher.’’ Poor deafand dumb! 

Mr. Paterson, the Missionary, conducted a 
Thanksgiving Service in the Mission hall, when 
all present thanked and praised God that the 
sufferings df the brave little garrison and its noble 
hero Baden-Powell with the women and little 
children had come to an end. 


THE ANNUAL PICNIC 


took place as usual on Melbourne Cup Day, 
November 6th. The outing was held at Mont 
Albert, mine miles from Melbourne, and passed off 
very quietly this year. There were about fiftyin 
attendance. Each catered for himself, being the 
cheapest way, though the most inconvenient for 


people who require both hands to speak. We. 


better learn from the Americans to use one hand, 
then we would have the other to carry our lunch 
baskets and other things, babies, far instance. 
The usual picnic games were held, races, dancing, 
etc. After tea some of them began to gather 
their things together and made tracks for the 
railway station. Every-one agreed that they had 
a most delightful and enjoyable day. 
A. W. 
MELBOURNE, Nov. 22, 1900. 


Adelaide. 
ADULT DEAF AND DUMB MISSION, 


The annual meeting of the Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Mission and Parafield Home for Aged and 
infirm Deaf Mutes was held in the Wright street 
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Hall on Tuesday evening, October 23. Mr. C. H. 
Goode presided over a large audience. A letter 
was received from Mr. Thomas White, offering 
the mission a photograph of Sir John Colton to 
be hung in the Colton Hall. The gift was ac- 
cepted, and the donor was thanked for his kind- 
ness, The superintendent, Mr. S. Johnson, read 
the annual report, which is as follows :—‘‘ Con- 
siderable alterations have been made during the 
year in the regulations of the society. Mr. J. H. 
Angas having transferred his farm at Parafield 
to the committee as a place of industry for aged 
and infirm deaf mutes, it was found necessary to 
change the name of the society and to frame a 
new constitution, and to draw up a fresh code of 
rules and regulations. This has been done, and 
the institution has been incorporated. The 
committee desire to place on record their deep 
gratitude to Mr. J. H. Angas for his magnificent 
gift of Parafield Farm, comprising 280 acres, on 
which is erected the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf Mutes. The committee also wish to record 
their sincere thanks to the Right Hon. Sir 
Samuel Way, Bart., for the valuable services 
tendered by him in revising the deed of trust and 
rules and regulations. There are at present 65 
deaf-mutes under the care of the society, the 
number of communicants being 42. Besides 
these, deaf-mutes living in the country districts 
are visited by agents ofthe society. The various 
services and meetings are well attended. The 
Young Men’s Society, which has 23 members, 
continues to do good work. The cricket club 
serves a useful purpose, and is in a flourishing 
condition, A deaf and dumb young women’s 
society was instituted during the year by Mes- 
dames Salas and Gibson. There are already 13 
members, and the society promises to do a useful 
work. The library and reading room have been 
well patronized, and the books, periodicals, and 
games provided have proved a great boon to the 
deaf. The institute is constantly used by our 
deaf friends. During the year five apprentices 
have been clothed and otherwise helped by the 
society. Three of these have been accommodated 
on the Wright street premises, Since the open- 
ing of Parafield Home 22 deaf mutes have received 
work and a home there. The present number 
working in connection with the farm is12. The 
idea of this farm and home is that it should not 
only be aplace of rest for the aged and infirm, but 
that deaf-mutes out of work may find employment 
there till such time as they can get work outside, 
and the committee desire it to be understood that 
they are in a position to receive all deaf-mutes 
who may be out of employment, as well as those 
who are too feeble to labor in ordinary work- 
shops. There is, therefore, no excuse for any 
deaf-mute person in this colony to ask for 
pecuniary assistance from the public, as the 
committee are prepared to deal promptly with all 
cases of distress. Much useful work has been 
done by the manager and the deaf-mutes during 
the year. A great many trees and vines have 
been planted, a good deal of fencing has been 
done, and pigsties and fowlhouses have been 
erected without employing any skilled labor 
from without. The want of additional buildings 
at Parafield has been much felt, and the matter 
has received the careful consideration of the com- 
mittee. The architects (Messrs. Williams and 
Good) were instructed to prepare plans and call 
for tenders. This has been done, and the tender 
of Mr. H. Trewenack for fatr 3s. 6d. has been 
accepted. These buildings, which are now in 
course of erection, will comprise a kitchen 16 ft, 
x 14 ft.; laundry, 16 ft. x 14 ft.; store, 16 ft. x 12 
ft.; cellar, 14 ft. x 14 ft.; dairy, 22 ft. 6in. x 14 ft.; 
and cowshed, 27 ft. x 13 ft., and they will becom- 
pleted by Christmas. The present kitchen will 
then be converted into a dining room for the in- 
mates. This extra accommodation will bea great 
boon to the inhabitants of Parafield Farm. The 
receipts from sale of produce and paddocking 
cattle at Parafield during the year amount to 
£123 12s. 8d., and the inmates have been supplied 
with vegetables, milk, butter, and eggs raised on 
the farm. The live stock at present on Parafield 
Farm comprise 2 horses and a foal, 7 cows, and 2 
bulls, 8 heifers, 11 pigs, and a large number of 
fowls. An incubator is at work there, and the 
Matron hopes to make good profit by poultry-keep- 
ing. The total amount received in subscriptions 
and donations during the year is £1,342 15s. 1d. 


The amount paid to deaf mutes employed by the 
society during the yearis £428 6s.11d. Thecom- 
mittee have maintained the Wright street and 
Parafield institutions, partly maintained five ap- 
prentices, stocked Parafield Farm, have given em- 
ployment anda home to 22 deaf persons at Para- 
field, and there is at present a balance of £285. 
8s. 10d. in the bank, which will go towards the 
cost of the new buildings (about £450). The 
balance in hand at the close of last financial year 
was £69 1s, gd.’’ 


BLIND AND DEAF AND DUMB PICNIC. 


The inmates of the Blind and Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, Brighton, the Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Mission, Wright-street, Adelaide, and the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf Mutes, Parafield, held 
their picnic on the Brighton Beach on November 
13th. It was organized by Mr. and Mrs. Salas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johson, and the teachers of the 
Brighton Institution. Theie was a large attend- 
ance, and everything passed off successfully. In 
the evening Mrs, Johson distributed the prizes. 
for the various athletic events. 


N the Gulf of St. Lawrence lies Prince Edward 
Island, separated from New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia by Northumberland Strait. The 
island province is called the ‘‘Garden of the 
Gulf,’’ on account of the beauty and fertility of 
the island, being not mountainous. It was then 
called the St. John’s Island on its discovery by 
Sebastian Cabot on St. John’s Day in 1497, and 
was first partially inhabited by the French. 
It once formed, with New Brunswick, part of 
Nova Scotia or Acadia of the once French do- 
main till 1758, when it was taken by the British 
shortly after the capture of Louisburg, Cape 
Breton, and it was ceded to Britain by the Treaty 
of 1763. It was separated from Nova Scotia as. 
a province in 1873. It was proposed to change 
its name to New Ireland, but the name of St. 
John’s Island was changed in 1800 to Prince 
Edward Island, in honor of Edward, Duke of 
Kent, father of Queen Victoria, the commander 
of the militia of British North America. This 
island was admitted into the Dominion of Can- 
ada, July 1st, 1873. Its capital is Charlottetown, 
named after Queen Charlotte, queen of George 
III., king of Great Britain, and has about 12,000 
inhabitants, 

In this old fashioned capital city, whose 
streets are lined with poplar trees, live a deaf- 
mute couple whose name is Mr, and Mrs. John 
McPherson, residing on Fitzroy street. 

Mr. John McPherson was born deaf on the 20th 
of January, 1848, at Glasgow, Scotland, which is 
famed for its shipbuilding and engineering. He 
went to school there in December, 1857, and left 
school in 1862. ; 

After he left school, he began to work in the 
shops of Messrs. Napiers & Sons, the oldest ship- 
builders on the Clyde as borer and screwer for 
boiler-makers. 

His uncle returned to Glasgow about 1860, 
after his job was finished on the European and 
North American Railway (now part of the Inter 
colonial Railway of Canada), then being built 
between St. John and Shediac in New Brunswick, 
and left Glasgow again for St. John, N. B., ac- 
companied by John’s father. The latter worked 
at a railway bridge near Sussex under the con- 
tractors and was then appointed a section fore- 
man at Norton, King's County, eleven miles 
below Sussex. 

John’s mother and family left Glasgow for St. 
John, N. B., on the 24th of August, 1864, and 
atrived at St. John on the 4th of September, and 
then made a new home at Norton. He got work 
in a boiler-shop owned by a Scotchman named 
Daniel McLachlan in St. John, in October 1864. 
Not liking St. John (then an old Acadian city 
but now a modern city after the great fire of 
June, 1877), he left for Halifax (an old Europ- 
ean and Colonial city) in 1865. He returned 
home in Norton, at Christmas, 1865, by rail from 
Halifax to Truro and by coach from Truro to 
Moncton. This was before the Nova Scotian 
Railway was extended over Chegnecto Mountain 
to Moncton, N. B. It was very cold all night 


while travelling from Truro to Moncton by 
-coach. : 

He went back to work in the same shop again 
-at St. John, in 1866, and left itin June, 1867, and 
worked on his father’s section at Norton. 

When they were working in a ballast train 
under his father’s charge, a dispatch came to the 
latter, ordering him to take them to work on the 
wreck of a regular freight train for St. John from 
Shediac, which took place near Anagance, about 
fifteen miles above. It was a terrible wreck and 
the engine named Prince Alfred was badly dam- 
aged and Mr.. Moore, engineer of the wrecked 
~engine, was hurt badly. The latter is now run- 
ning between Shediac and Painsec Junction, which 
branches to Halifax, Sydney, St. John, Quebec 
and Montreal. John says Mr. Moore is a jolly 
fellow and now the oldest engineer on the Inter- 
-colonial. 

Mr. H. A. Whitney, formerly the mechanical 
Superintendent on the Intercolonial, had charge 
of the wreck. A few days later, after the acci- 
dent, he wrote to Mr. McPherson, kindly offering 
his son John a job at Shediac, so John went 
therein August, 1867, torepair a tender and the 
wrecked engine. The old railway shops at 
Shediac, were burnt down so they had to move 
to the new shops at Moncton, which was nearly 
finished at the opening of the Intercolonial be- 
tween Halifax and St. John, in November, 1872. 

John left Moncton for Yarmouth, N. S., where 
he worked in Johnson, Burrill & Co’s foundry 
and left Yarmouth for Charlottetown, at the 
time of the building of the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, where he worked as sub-contractor. 
The latter moved his family there from Norton, 
in 1872, when the P. EH. I. Railway was opened 
for traffic and was the trackmaster on that rail- 
way till 1892. 

John got work in the Railway shops as a fitter 
there in 1874. Mr. Isaac Deboo, formerly of 
Sussex, but now Newcastle, now trackmaster on 
the Intercolonial, kindly accepted him to work 
there under the contractors. He is a jolly Eng- 
lishman as John says. 

There was a big change on the Intercolonial 
and Prince Edward Island Railways, both of the 
Canadian Government Railway System, by 
order from Ottawa, to reduce the number of offi- 
cials and employees in 1892, and a lot of them 
were discharged, John was one of them so he 
went to Boston, in December, 1892, and got work 
cat Coffin & Co’s valves at Neponset, about nine 
miles from Boston, for a time, when he received 
good news from home, telling him to come right 
away to take his old job again. 

Mr. A. Rainnia, the well known and popular 
and the oldest conductor on the Intercolonial, 
worked hard, trying to get him back again, and 
succeeded, This obliging conductor is a friend 
to the afflicted people and can talk on his fingers 
at ease and is well known to the old pupils 
who went to the Halifax Institution from New 
Brunswick. 

Mr. John McPherson took Miss Gertrude J. 
Dakin, of Digby, N. S., for his wife, in August 
1871. His wife was born in Digby, and lost her 
hearing when she was one year old. Whooping 
cough was the cause of her deafness. She got 
her education at the Halifax Institution and bore 
John two daughters and one son, 

Their oldest child is now in the Training 
‘school for nurses at Newton Hospital, Mass. 
Their second daughter went to college in that 
city (Charlottetown) for two years, and is nowa 
school teacher, and their son works at Beverly, 
Mass., asa machinst. They can all hear. 

John has been working on the Government 
railways for nearly 33 years, Though born 
deaf, he can now hear some with one ear. 

His father was a ploughman in Scotland, and 
‘won some prizes for his good work before he got 
married and then moved to Glasgow, where he 
had several changes in business. He is a prom- 
nent citizen and he and family are Presbyter- 
dans. He and his wife are still living and board 
with John’s family. John’s mother became deaf 
and almost blind, and his parents who are grand- 
‘parents may live to become great grandparents. 

Prince Edward Island has not many deaf- 
mutes, and the deaf of the island could have 
a division of the proposed New Brunswick Deaf- 
Mute Association, like the Methodist Conference 
and the Canadian Wheelmen’s Association. 
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Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf. 


Bee old Board of Managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf met at the residence of Mr. Archibald Wood- 
side, Wilkinsburg, Pa., December 26, 1900, with 
the following members present : J. M. Rolshouse, 
B. R. Allabough, R. M. Ziegler, Daniel Paul, 
Henry Bardes and G. M. Teegarden. 

Mr. Rolshouse, 1st Vice-President, presided in 
the absence of the President. Rev. J. M. Koehler. 

The report of the Committee on Arrangements 
for the last two meetings of the Society was 
transmitted by the chairman, Mr. J. S, Reider. 
The report showed a balance of $100, for the Ex- 
pense Fund of the Society, after paying all debts 
of the Society and expenses of the two meetings. 
This favorable showing was made possible by 
the efforts of the Local Committee which manag- 
ed the business of the 15th Convention at Pitts- 
burg. The report was accepted on motion of Mr. 
Paul. 

The Treasurer of the Society, Mr. Allabough, 
presented his report, prefacing it with a few re- 
marks concerning the Treasurer’s books. He then 
announced that he would present to the Society a 
complete new set of Treasurer’s books. 

On motion, Mr. Allabough was given a vote of 
thanks for the present of the books. 

The report in brief is as follows : 


\t 


RECEIPTS. 
To Balance Aug. 29, 1960...-.+0+0+- | 
‘‘ Membership Fees 1g00-1901..... || 
‘All other Receipts..........- | $314 52 
EXPENDITURES. | 
By Telegram to Illinois State i 
Association at Chicago....... 25 |} 
‘‘ Janitor st Presbyterian seca | 
Pittsburg for services........ 5 00 || 
“ Printing 75 Postal Cards. | 75 
“All other expenses. ...... 14 64 
OS EL opstes TRG a iaie acs diesen adie hrm ntarntere 182 50 |} 203 14 
Balance Nov. 30, Igo0........ | || $r1r 38 


All new business having been referred to the 
new Board and no more reports being presented, 
the old Board adjourned and the new Board im- 
mediately convened with the following members 
answering to the roll call: B. R. Allabough, R. 
M. Ziegler, A. Woodside, Daniel Paul, Henry 
Bards, Rinhart Fritzges, and G. M. Teegarden. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Allabough, 
presided and announced the following standing 
committees : 

Executive Committee.—The President, Mr. Alla- 
bough; the Treasurer, Mr. Reider, and the Sec- 
retary, G. M. Teegarden. 

Committee on Arrangements.—R. M. Ziegler, 
Daniel Paul, and R. E. Underwood. 

Committee on Revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws.—G. M. Teegarden, R. M. Ziegler, J. 
S. Reider, A. Woodside, and the President. 

On motion it was ordered that the Treasurer 
of the Society be instructed to transmit all moneys 
designed for the Home Fund to the Treasurer of 
that Fund without any unnecessary delay. This 
was ordered in view of the increasing responsi- 
bility of the Treasurer. 

Dr. A. L. E Crouter and Mr. S. G. Davidson 
having presented their resignations as Trustees 
of the Society, they were accepted with regret. 
An entire new Board of Trustees of the Society 
was then elected as follows: Mr. F. W. Booth, 
Mr, R. M. Ziegler, and Mr. J. A. McIlvaine, Jr. 
The Board of Trustees will probably be increased 
to nine members soon. 

In pursuance of the resolutions adopted at the 
Pittsburg meeting, the Committee on Revision 
of Constitution and By-Laws was ordered to 
publish for the use of members, the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Society, the Rules governing 
Local Branches, the charter of the Society and 
such other matter as the Executive Committee 
may deem advisable. 

The publication of the Society News was referr- 
ed to the Executive Committee with power to 
act. 

Mr. Teegarden offered a resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted, aiming to make the Society 
strictly non-sectarian in all business affairs. No 


recognition of any particular Church or Sect may 
be permitted on any official circular or program, 
orinthe minutes of meetings, although notices 
or announcements by Church representatives 
will be welcome at conventions which it is thought 
will serve every purpose without committing the 
Society to any particular denomination. 

All other matters were referred to the Executive 
Committee and the Board adjourned. 

G. M. TEEGARDEN, 
SOY PS AD: 


All Sorts. 
Cora Linville, of Sardis, W. Va., has a little studio at 
her home to enlarge portraits in crayon from photo's 
and solicit from people. She has been at that kind work 


of nearly 4 years. She can make nice pen pictures. She 
is also.a good story writer.— The Lye. 


A charity ball was recently given for the benefit of the 
Ohio Home for Aged Deaf-Mutes which realized more 
that $600 for that worthy institution. Ata meeting of the 
directors it was decided to spend $1, ooo for improvements 
atthe home. All of which indicates a healthy state of 
offairs among our neigbors.— Western Pennsylvanian. 


Among the many enterprises in which educated deaf 
are engaged is the Fischer Distributing Agency, of Oma- 
ha, Neb., which makes a specialty of distributing adver- 
tising matter. The head of the company is Mr. G. E. 
Fischer, who used to be a frequent contributor to the 
press under the pen name of “Rambler.” mr. Fischer 
married the deaf poetess Angie Fuller.—Companion. 


The British Monthly says: ““The Deaf-Mute Asso- 
ciation of Copenhagen, Denmark, is a wealthy society 
Besides its Home for Aged Deaf-Mutes, which cost 
170,000 Marks, the Association has 10,133 Marks in 
money. This year the Association paid outin sick and 
burial assistanae 3,133 Marks. The members are 500 in 
nutmber, 318 being deaf-mutes.”’” This very creditable 
record ought to stimulate similar societies in our great 
cities to make provision for the deaf men and women 
overtaken by the misfortunes of life. " 


“While the deaf must forego the concord of sweet 
sound, the melodies of nature, music and the tones of 
their loved ones’ voices, they are also saved from the 
repellant and defiling notes of the world, undoubtedly 
more obtrusive than the sinful sights, the gossip, the 
curses, the obscenities, the whole gamut of evil with 
which man loads his tongue.’’ Such are the words of 
one who hasrecently written about the deafand who finds 
this freedom from evil expressions a sense of compensa_ 
tion for the loss of hearing.—Afooster. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. Kerrn’s original idea of 


Never-ending 
Amusement... 


Je@-The best entertainersin all lines knock for 
admission at the door of the Manager of the 
Keith Circuit. Only the best are engaged 
because only the best are good enough. 


JIs-There's no being “‘too late’? or too early a 
Keith’s. There’s entertainment all the time. 


eA biind man can enjoy it from hearing alone; 
such is the ever present feast of melody. 

##®-The constantly recurring pictures illustrating 
“THe POETRY OF MOTION” in its highest 
development offers such a feast for the eye 
that one can be deaf to all sounds, and stlit 


enjoy it. 


These are the only important “ centses’, 
needed. Certain marks, devices, words, etc., 
stamps on shoes, gloves, hats, and the like, 
are standards of Merit. 


CENTS 
CENTS 


CENTS 
CENTS 


3S While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been exten- 
sively copied, none have succeeded in steal- 
ing the ‘‘standard of Merit’? that is coulped 
with the novelties produced under the Keith 
banner. 
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acquainted with our business 


methods, the more you learn 


of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


Ss. P,. DUNHAM & CO., 


TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


Are all those who appreciate the value | 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat vf paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time's 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 


” €. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city, 


geeCamera 


Price $8 
bee" Send for free Booklet“@By 


E. &.H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


122 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Loaded in daylight 


PACH BROS. _ 
Art Photographers, | 


935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ARS 


PERMANENT BRANCHES: |; ——— 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PRINCETON, N, J. | 4 Iphahet 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
stat | Cards 
WINTER STUDIOS : 
Northhampton, Mass. West Point, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ¢@S& Williamstown, Mass. 
Lackwood, N. J. Amherst, Mass, 
Wellesley, Mass. | To every new subscriber of the 
RH |@ Stent Worker, ai the subscrip- 
SUMMER STUDIOs: | @ ton rate of 50 cents a year, we will 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. | coe an zs en 7. me Ty cc 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. | 534 by 3% inches and are suitable 
Se ee | @ for distribution among your friends. 
COLUMBUS PHOTO'S | Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
Now Ready—Panel Style $1.25 | @ closed to pay postage. 
General Group, 
Principals an q Supt’s, Address : 
orn Cob, etc.,etc. 
ASN ers THE SILENT WORKER, 
ain crags aan Photographs just splen- | 
: Trenton, N. J, 


Principal Connor says: ‘‘ Pictures are fine, in fact hard 
to beat,’ 


| Tn a Hurry | | The better you become 
| | 
I | 
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We can 
Suit You 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A.T: Williams. 


139 N. Broad St. 


50 YEARS" 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and apap sere may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal 8, $3 a 


year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Cp,2¢*8ro20ay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


————— 
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FIVE VARIETIES 
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ALPHA PUDDING Al 


‘THE SILENT WORKER. 


7 HE N EW JERSEY 
State Normal and Model Schools. 


New Jersey History 3 tak to the Eyes 


And they tell the t th ab t 
and Genealogy a Specialty : the tose aha catia of the 


poods inside... . 6. 
High Grade Suits, Over- 
coats, Reefers, etc., for 
Youths and Boys at way- 
| Aowt: Primes. eG 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a ptofessional School, devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough “nowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that 
subject matter as to conform to the law of mental 
development. 


MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college, business or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for 
all kinds of work, laboratories, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, including board, 
washing, tuition, books, ete., is from $154 to $160 for 
those intending to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $585 per year, according to grade, for those in the 


STORE IN NEW JERSEY. 


CL. TRAVER, 


108 S. Broad Street, 


B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier. 


Successor to 
R. A. DONNELLY, 


‘TRENTON, ° OPERA HOUSE STORES. 


manual training room, 


WHOLESALE: GROCERS 


—AND— 


CURERS OF PROVISIONS 3 | 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


——— —" =——/ 


TRENTON, N. J. 


W. H. Sxirm, 
JosEPH M, Forst, 
Wo. S. Covert. 


Joon E. Chropp 


& Sons Zo. = 


Crenton, New Jersey. 


Marine and 
Stationary. 


ENGINES 


AND BOILERS, 


Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings % a 2% % 


* * «© Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. © «© « 
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F. S. KATZENBACH & CO., 


35 East State Street, 
: TRENTON,N. J. 


Hardware, 
Heaters, 
Ranges, 
Mantels, 


Plumbers, Steam 


Electrical Supplies. 


Grates, 

Tile Heaters 
and — 
Facings. 


and Gas Fitters, Steam and 


tie Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 


Model. 

The Boarding Halls 
steam, well ventilated, 
modern conveniences. 


satisfaction that I can cheerfully recommend 
them. Have been troubled for about three years 
with what I called bilious attacks coming on 
regularly once a week. Was told by different 
physicians that it was caused by bad teeth, of 
which I had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, 
but the attacks continued. I had seen advertise- 
ments of Ripaus Tabules in all the papers but 
had no faith in them, but about six weeks since a 
triend induced me totry them. Have taken but 
two of the small 5-cent boxes of the Tabules and 
have had no recurrence of the attacks. Have 
never given a testimonial for anything before, 
but the great amount of good which I believe has 
been done me by Ripans Tabules induces me to 
add mine to the many testimonials you doubtless 
have in your possession how. A. T, DEWirr. 


Iwanttoinform you, 
{in words of highest 
praise, of the benefit I 
have derived from Ri- « 
pans Tabules. lam a 
gg ego nurse and 
this profession a 
clear head is always 
needed. Ripans Tabu- 
les doesit. After one 
of my cases I found 
myself completely run 
down. Acting on the 
advice of Mr. Geo. Bow- 
er, Ph. G., 588 Newark 
Ave., Jersey City,I took 
Ripgans Tabules with 
rand result. 
Miss Bess'e WIEDMAN. 


cine: 


Mother was troubled 
with heartburn and 
sleeplessness, caused 
by indigestion, for a 
good many years. One 
day she saw a testi- 
monial in the paper 
indorsing Ripans 
Tabules. She deter- 
mined to give them a 
trial, was greatly 
relieved by their use 
and now takes the 
Tabules regularly. She keeps a few cartons 
Ripans Tabules in the house and says she will 
not be without them. The heartburn and sleep- 
lessness have disappeared with the indigestion 
which was formerly so great a burden for her. 
Our whole family take the Tabules regularly, 
especially after a hearty meal. My mother is 

ears of age and is enjoying the best of 
health and spirits; also eats hearty meals. an im- 
possibility before she took Ripans Tabules. 
ANTON H. BLAUEEN. 
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I have used Ripans Tabules with so much | 


R-I-P-A:N°S 


The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures 


common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


are lighted by gas, heated by 
provided with baths and the 


The sleeping rooms are nicely 
furnished and very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 


I have been a great sufferer from constipation 
for over five years. Nothing gave me any relief. 
My feet and legs and abdomen were bloated so I 
could not wear shoes on my feet and only a loose 
dress. I saw Ripans Tabules advertised in our 
daily paper, bought some and took them as 
directed. Have taken them about three weeks 
and there is such a change! I am not constipat- 
ed any more and lowe it all to Ripans Tabules. 
I am thirty-seven years old, have no occupation, 
only my household duties and nursing my sick 
husband. He has had the dropsy and I am trying 
R.pans Tabules for him, He feels some better 
but it will take some time, he has been sick so 
long. You may use my letter and name as you 
like. Mrs. MARY GORMAN ULAREE. 


I have been suffering from headaches ever 
since I was a little girl. I could never ride ina 
car or go into a vrowd- 
ed place without get- 
ting a headache and 
sick at my stomach. I 
heard about Ripang 
Tabules from an aunt 
of mine who was tak 
ing them for catarrhol 
thestomach. She hag 
found such relief from 
their use she advised 
me to take them: too, 
and I have been doing 
so since last October, 
and will say they have 
completely cured my 
headache. I am twen- 
ty-nine years old. You 
are welcome to use this 
testimonial. 

Mas. J. BROOKMYRE. 


the 


My seven - year-old 
boy suffered with 
pains in his head, con- 
stipation and com- 
plained of his stomach. 
He could not eat like 
children cf his age do 
and what he did eat 
did not agree with 
him. He was thin and 
of a saffron color. 
Reading some of the testimonials in favor of 
Kipans Tabules,I tried them. Ripans Tabules 
not only relieved but actually cured my young- 
ster. the headaches have disappeared, bowels are 
in good condition and he never complains of his 
stomach. He is now a red, chubby-faced boy. 
This wonderful change I attribute to Ripans 
Tabules. I am satisfied that they will benefit 
any ont (from the cradle to old age) if taken 
according to directions, 

E. W. Price 


A new Style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES packed tn a paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at some drug stores—ror FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the 
economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty- 
eight cents to the Rrpans CHEMICAL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—ora single carton 
(TEN TABULES) Will be sent for five cents. Rrpans TABULES may also be had of some grocers, general 


storekee 
sleep and prolong life. One gives relief 


. new agents and at some liquor stores and barber shops. They banish pain, induce 
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State School for’ the Deaft. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


EEDWARD E.. GROSSCUP..........0cccccvceessees Bridgeton | 
MP NORRGIS 2A ERIE oc ka iss ca open cual S asd peau cinta ated Camden | 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD.......0.cccccucscess Bordentown 
SRELAS RBA ORB vin erica sisiasgs oan ahainawaie Atlantic City 
S. Sr. JORN MCCUICHEN ... 0.0. csc cece vosieceaed Plainfield 
T. PRANK APPERBY $5.00655.l0.c.ces taevedecaacd Asbury Park 
DURE, DD AGRI Wiis inde isis dees a welen evs Belvidere 
RSBO WPI WR ia iaaetis niles avin ddan chiaass Morristown 
PRAMS GOO Tis cs oa deshecesd cseaasaeeaadadsaane Paterson 
SWEETEN DETR « «iiss Be cdadaisis ee enahemne tay Alpine 
JAMES BU SEVMOUR, 210. eiidisdiclascpeesicncayvcegses Newark 
ARR, PEAS 6 2.505 GS is aa acetin sacgetiouenes Newark 
MITED CRAUSE 5. ciodiydencessnieagrandeas endo an Jersey City 
WRILLIAM DD; BORBES 5 6io6.c-c0 oases cdgiene served Hoboken 
BENJAMIN J. CAMPBELIR. «6:0 :0:e)s:0:cloe se sinis egeaieeaion Elizabeth 
BAMMBS IWIN 6.5 c5tiwiden dsc nee wes sowiew nag dnd een< Montclair 


Officers of The Board. 


PAM Ty; TARGS 665 5 scenes oleae sinew nee sim Oinae President | MAIN BUILDIN. NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
FRANCIS SCOTT ici aceshiawas beaseseadanges Vice-President | 
CHARLES]. BARTER 1.55.69 sccecews seas neseeaves Secretary | OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
S.H <..Treasurer Sct -af-Mutes _ : | 
WILLIAM S. Hancock reasurer School for Dea utes | JOHN P., WALKER, iia ck on ol Superintendent | MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. | THOMAS F. HEARNEN.......:0.000ecseeuees Steward MISS ELIZABETH HALI, 

HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES, | MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS.............5- Matron MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

established by act approved March jist, 1882, z 4 ae 

offers its advantages on the following conditions : Bi A SSRRRD : 5 ccniwtsnasseas aay yaieg Supervisor of Boys — MISS ADELAIDE A, HENDERSHOT 


The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK.... Assistant Supervisor 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, | 


and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- | MISS JULIA E. ADAMG............ Supervisor of Girls Industrial Department. 

atte to Reem oy the taatraction afforded.” ‘The perso | ser word BAR WIG, IOD...:..c+..-atseuding Biresioian : 

making application for the admission of a child as a | MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER { Kindergarten 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished. for | MISS M. CARRIE HILLS .......c.....0ceceeees Nurse < 4 yer earn nS ao een land Drawing 
cee weal kn apanioain anait be canceniaeatee tee MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON........-. Receiver | GEORGE S. PORTER...............005 ete ey Printing 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the | H. CLAY BORDEN.......... 00s eeeeeeeee Wood-working: 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of | | WALTER WHALER 5 csevcseneevwncin Sati arene Shoemaking 
the airmen pe poet of pe city, —_— ae ap. Academic Department. MESS SOMMMA TAT eo cyiie areca snare ainynasaiiaye asad Sewing 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders o ‘MISS BERTHA BILBEE........000-0: Sewing, Assistant 


the county. These certificates are printed on the same 


sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. . MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... | ares and 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING Embroidery 
forms of applications and any desired information in * 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the MISS CAROLINE L. OLIN. : 
= - “ | Classes in Physical Culture. 
following address : x MISS MARY D. TILSON 
John P. Walker, M.A., f MR. Bi RO RHARR Solas nie aces ‘othe 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. MISS MARY R. WOOD. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


GET THE BEST ee. 


Be eat Nurserymen #2 2 # 
TWENTIETH CENTURY | ; 
MACHINE MADE BREAD Florists and Seedsmen 
No more baking in cellar. All made on Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch aad description of} Broad and Front Streets, 
ground floor. any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- Peer TRENTON, N. J. 
ability of same. “How to Obtain a Patent” sent upon request. Patents 
secured through us advertised for sale at our expense. M 
A GOOD OIL HEATER Patent taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in | J. : Teo: 
THAT WORKS PERFECTLY Tar Patent Recorp, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consulté _. se y 
nates te ae No smoke. N: hy Manufacturers and Investors. : Fish, Game and Oysters. 
Ott = i Ihre yy sat asin Send for sample copy FREE. Address, | 35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
gay 80 Many good things about them, Come and VICTOR J. EVANS & co., | TRENTON, N. J. 
gee them. KAUFMAN'S (Patent Attorneys,) | elena Da 
123 &125So.BroadSt. Evans Building, . WASHINCTON, D. G 


35 Lafayette St. 


| , 

STOLL'S ez 

| SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

| SPORTING GOODS.& GAMES. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 


DO YOU KNOW The __ Naar, Day § Daares| oe eee 
HOTTEL Faducated 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


city, also a full line of fine Hats, ‘ } 
LS PR D e af : Printers | WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
3! Publishers _ Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
33 EAST STATE S8T., TRENTON, N. J) ic} 334 Perry St.. Trenton, N dh 
isubseribe for THE SILENT WORKER. : Lithographers Telephone 52 ce 
: : 5 | a 
We have always on hand the best grades of | The reason is plain. It is the best. { ns Designers | 
LEmoe: conte |It only costs 50 cents a year to join a ‘Go te ee 
Si etaniliccaiet wuaiamcices’ 'the ranks the Educated. $ Engravers | : 
: an uring purposes. | 5 
9| Stationers CONVERY & WALKER, 
ALSO KINDLING WOOD. | ic x i 
Now 1s the time to order coal. 2% cents per. SUPPOSE : 129 North Broad St., 
Sen Sinenrnnt tor ae ce ae | YOU TRY IT A _and see the largest line of Furniture and 
c urley, | i i 
512 Perry St. Y EAR . 4 N. Warren St., Trenton. Carpets in the city. 


